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When He 
Shall 

Appear 

HAROLD KAivfPF 

If Christ returned! 

Or if a man appeared "who might 
be Christ! 

Would he be known and ac- 
cepted? Or would he be disowned 
and dishonored as before? 

This is the story of Janek La^ar, 
a saintly man who suddenly ap- 
peared in the cities and towns of 
England, healing the sick, preaching 
a message of faith and brother love, 
urging a return to the original 
teachings of Christ* 

In a London magistrate^ court 
Janek is charged with committing 
blasphemy. During the trial, medi- 
cal evidence is presented which 
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FOR 
ROGER HAWKINS, 

because we talked of this story many years 
ago. You said you would like to write it as a 
short story and I said as a novel. I wonder if 
you ever wrote that short story. I wonder too 
if the idea has changed for you since we first 
discussed it. I intended it then as a satire as 
I think you did. But that conception seems to 
have flown with the years. Now only the 
story itself is left. And the hope ... It can't 
be too late for hope, can it? But we must be 
approaching the deadline. 

H. K. 






WHEN HE SHALL APPEAR 



JLHE trial of Janek is, I suppose, the best 

starting-point. It provides a central stage and setting 
and supplies most of the chief actors. 

The trial technically, it was what is known as 
a "preliminary hearing" was held in a London 
magistrate's court. Outside, the day was crisp and 
clear and sunshine warmed the grey drabness of the 
building. 

As you went through the doors and entered the 
courtroom Itself you noticed first how small it was. 
Day after day the great business of humanity went 
on there. Small affairs and big affairs, those panelled 
walls had heard them all, the whispers of despair, the 
lies, the justice and the injustice, the quiet despera- 
tion and the bursting of men's tortured hearts . . . 
A world of ghosts lay In that small dusty area of 
the law's reckoning, a world of shuffling figures 
and pathetic women. And laughter, a little quiet 
laughter, that too was there, mocking the timeless 
moment and the solemnity of men in their tiny instant 
of life. Puff, puff born, die and the pain between 



is no more than the breathless dash of the moth 
against the candle flame. 

And the second thing you noticed in that room was 
its airlessness, a still dry room where thoughts and 
words could sing their wretched way round and 
round with no escape. 

The long hard benches were filled; people stood 
near the door, packed firmly together, talking below 
their breath. But there was little room for the public. 
There were the witnesses, the lawyers, the reporters, 
the officials. There was the accused and there was the 
magistrate and, for him, a snuffing out of conversation 
and silence while he took his place and sat down on 
his chair. 

He frowned and why should he not have 
frowned? Mr. Roulton was without doubt a most 
unhappy man. 

We, the spectators, can watch, show our pleasure 
or indignation. But to judge that is very different! 
A shaft of sunlight burst through the window and 
struck the courtroom floor below, and Mr. Roulton 
watched it, frowning his unhappiness at it. 

He would, of course, do his duty, but he would 
much rather not have been concerned with the case at 
all. It was a wretched case: he knew that much without 
having heard anything at all; and it was a wretched 
part for him to have to play in it. 

"Surely whatever happens, I cannot be held to 
blame," whispered Mr. Roulton to himself. 

And there flashed before him the startling thought 
that Pontius Pilate may also have said something of 



the kind. He thrust the thought away with a sudden 
desperation. 

"It's not right to put such a thing on to anyone. 
I'm a fair man and, after all, I can only try a case 
on its merits and on the facts as presented to me in 
accordance with the law as it stands. I didn't make 
the law. Pm a judge, not a legislator. I can only do 
my duty." 

When he had heard that the case was coming up 
he had hoped devoutly that it would not come before 
him. Yet even then he had somehow known that it 
would. And when it came he would not shrink away 
from it, plead some excuse that would extenuate him 
from it. There was a fascination in duty, however 
unwelcome, the snake-bite that must be cut deep for 
the blood to flow, the feared thing that must be faced 
with panic checked and held tight ... He found 
himself praying for guidance. 

"Dear God, give me strength and wisdom to do 
what is right so that I fail neither you nor my 
country, nor yet my fellow men." 

Surely no one could ask more than that! 

Although Mr. Roulton had neither heard nor seen 
Janek before, it would have been impossible not to 
have heard of him and the violent controversies that 
had raged over him. Fortunately, however, Mr. 
Roulton was no bigot in religious matters and he had 
no ready-made decision in his mind with regard to 
the affair. Some judges might have stumbled over 
that, despite their training. But Mr. Roulton kept 
his detachment, his mind open. Firmly he set that 



mind to its task and turned to look at the accused 
whom he had, till then, deliberately avoided. 

Janek Lazar stood waiting, calm and still, the face 
a little lined now from the intensity of his work, the 
air of resignation and acceptance apparent through 
the strength and grace of the brow, the compassion 
of the eyes. 

The clerk to the court stood up. He seemed to 
realize the importance of the occasion and his words, 
for once, were not gabbled but clear and grave as he 
read. 

"Janek Lazar, you are charged with committing 
blasphemy in that you have falsely set yourself up to 
be the Son of God and have mocked the established 
religion of this land, which is Christianity, and have 
preached its abolition." 

A respectful, even astonished, silence followed this 
pronouncement during which the prosecutor rose to 
his feet. Mr. John Egremont Tessard's cold confident 
voice, directed at the magistrate, spread flatly over 
the court. 

"If the court pleases, I appear on behalf of the 
Crown, and my learned friend Mr. Jackson appears 
for the accused." 

Mr. Jackson gave a small bow, but Mr, Tcssard 
swept on: 

"In opening the case for the prosecution I would 
like to remark that prosecutions for blasphemy are 
happily rare, and this serves to emphasise the extreme 
seriousness of the present case and the particularly 
dangerous nature of the blasphemy with which the 
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accused has been charged. Normally, for anyone to 
assert that he Is Jesus Christ or his reincarnation 
would merely qualify him for a mental home. But 
here we have a man who has swayed multitudes by 
his unfortunate eloquence, his paltry tricks of healing 
and the apparent simplicity of his 'message.' And the 
subtle sting in the falsity of this teaching escapes the 
unwary and might do irreparable harm if it is allowed 
to go forward unchecked. That is the explanation for 
this prosecution." 

He paused and glanced down at his brief. 

"I am not calling much evidence before the court 
because 1 do not think it necessary. The evidence I 
shall bring will speak for itself, and I am confident 
that after hearing it the court will have no hesitation 
in finding that a prima facie case has been made out 
on which the accused must be committed for trial. 
I could, if it were necessary, call before you countless 
witnesses, amongst them the highest churchmen in 
the land, of all denominations, who would unhesi- 
tatingly confirm what my two witnesses will tell 
you. But I feel that such endless repetition would be 
an insult to the court's intelligence. However, before 
proceeding to the evidence, I think it would be as 
well to examine briefly the meaning of the crime of 
blasphemy." 

Mr. Tessard coughed and picked up a text-book, 
opening it at a place marked by a slip of paper. 

"We have little enough in the way of definition 
and all that we have comes down to us from over the 
years. Russell ninth edition tells us that blasphemy 



is committed by speaking or otherwise publishing 
any matter blaspheming God, for example by deny- 
ing His existence ... or contumeliously reproaching 
Jesus Christ, or vilifying or bringing into disbelief 
or ridicule Christianity in general or any doctrine 
of the Christian religion or the Bible or the Book of 
Common Prayer . . . 

"Briefly, therefore, blasphemy may be defined as 
exposing the Christian religion to ridicule, contempt 
or derision. That is all we need to keep before us, 
that and the words of Lord Coleridge in the case 
of Ramsay v. Foote^ when he warned us that blas- 
phemy might easily be disguised and yet 'the funda- 
mentals of religion might be attacked by wilful 
misrepresentation or by artful sophistry calculated to 
mislead the ignorant and unwary/ " 

He was suddenly vehement. 

"And that is exactly what we have here; artful 
sophistry cleverly calculated to mislead the ignorant 
and the unwary and thereby to bring the Christian 
religion which, never let us forget, is part of the 
established law of this land to bring that religion 
into ridicule. Need I say more?" 

"I think not," murmured Mr. Roulton, who had also 
been reading up on blasphemy. But Mr, Tessard 
affected not to hear. He intended to say a great deal 
more, despite his words. 

"First, then, I shall call Sergeant Blades of the 
Metropolitan Police, who will tell you that he heard 
the accused speak the blasphemies with which he is 
charged. He will tell you that in answer to a direct 
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question the accused admitted that he was the Christ 
admitted, that is, that he blasphemously held him- 
self out to be the Christ to his unwitting audi- 
ence. . ," 

All eyes in court were fixed on the accused. 

"Not content with this he told his hearers that they 
ought not to follow Christianity as a religion, that 
the established Church was of no importance and 
had no jurisdiction to intermediate with God for its 
followers, that people need not go to church at all. 
He also presumed to forgive them their sins, thereby, 
we might say, putting himself out to be akin to the 
Almighty Himself. . . . 

"What greater blasphemy can there be than this? 
Blasphemy, says the law, is to derogate from the 
divine majesty and to alienate the minds of others 
from the love and reverence of God. This, I submit, 
is what this man has done by his presumption in tell- 
ing others that their sins are forgiven. It must surely 
be agreed that only God can grant such forgiveness. 
Does this man then dare to assume the mantle of 
God? In this itself lies both blasphemous intent and 
blasphemy successfully committed." 

Mr. Tessard was breathing heavily. There was cer- 
tainly no doubt as to how these things aff ected him. 

"I contend that the blasphemies of this man, ten- 
dered as they are to gullible people, constitute a grave 
menace, an emphatic danger directed at the whole 
basis of our way of life. For make no mistake: such 
men are dangerous and such easygoing brands of 
salvation as are being offered here are temptations 



of the devil and can only serve to bring the real 
lessons of Christianity into disrepute . . . 

"My second witness will be the Reverend Hector 
Farthingdale, who is, of course, the rector of East 
BuIIingdon and a well-known authority on Christian- 
ity. Mr. Farthingdale has heard the accused preaching 
and I think he can satisfy the court about the very 
real danger and falsity of this teaching, and he will 
be able to emphasise its blasphemous nature far better 
than I can. I have always considered myself a student 
of divinity in a humble way. . ." 

Mr. Roulton, the magistrate, raised his eyebrows. 
He had never thought of Mr. Tessard as a humble 
man in any respect. 

". . . but compared to Mr. Farthingdale 1 frankly 
confess myself a mere novice/' 

He glared round the court as if to say that even 
as a novice he would confidently back himself against 
anyone else there. Mr. Jackson, counsel for the 
defence, sensibly refused to meet his eye. But Mr, 
Tessard thought he perceived the touch of a smile 
on Mr. Jackson's lips and he did not like it. He com- 
pressed his own lips a little tighter, and there was 
ice in his voice, 

"I firmly believe that on the evidence I shall bring 
it will be the solemn duty of this court to commit the 
accused for trial, and I shall so ask at the conclusion of 
the case for the Crown. Call Sergeant Blades!" 

With an incisive gesture he flapped his gown 
tightly around his lean form and sat down for a few 
moments while the witness went into the box. 
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OERGEANT BLADES took the stand and waited 
unblinking while the oath was administered. He was 
a solid, serious man, impervious to anything which 
did not come within his line of duty. Only that very 
morning, when his wife had railed at him once more 
for arresting Janek, he had said: 

"I only do my duty and there's none can say me 
wrong for that. If there's truth in what he's accused 
of, he's only himself to blame for being where he is 
now. If right's on his side I don't doubt but that 
the court'll see justice done. You can say what you 
like about the law, my girl" (she was still "my girl" 
after twenty years of marriage) but it's not often 
as it makes a mistake." 

But Mrs. Blades was not very accommodating even 
on that point. 

"You great faggot, Percy Blades! It's not one of 
your cut-throats or burglars we're speaking of now 
nor yet some fly-by-night. What does that law of 
yours know about church matters? Why, what 
justice was there done to Jesus Christ himself? Don't 
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you know that in religion there's an 'out' for every 
'in'? It's not hard to make say what you want said 
and then it is so. Why, look at the Bible, even. You 
can support anything you want from the Bible, And 
then contradict yourself and have the Bible say that's 
right too. . . . That's the way with religion: men 
make it what they want it." 

She made a sound of disgust in her throat. 

Sergeant Blades was not moved. 

"It's British law I'm talking about, my girl What 
happened hundreds of years ago isn't for me to talk 
of. And when all's said and done, the case isn't for 
me to judge, neither. I do my duty and that's that, 
rain or shine, and don't you forget it." 

And in the court Mr. Tessard rose again and 
looked at his witness. 

"Just tell us, Sergeant, how you came to arrest the 
accused." 

Sergeant Blades looked straight ahead of him, his 
eyes seeing nothing but the evidence he was being 
called to give. 

"On Thursday, the tenth of this month, acting on 
information received and being duly instructed by 
my superior officer, I went to Leicester Square and 
in the gardens in the Square I saw . . ." 

"Just one minute, Sergeant. What time was this?" 

"When I arrived would be about three-fifteen P.M. 
sir." 

"I see. Thank you." 

"I saw a large crowd there and some of the people 
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were even overflowing from the gardens and obstruct- 
ing the pavement. In the middle of the crowd I saw 
the accused. There was a space around him and he 
was talking . . ." 

"When you say 'talking,' Sergeant, do you mean 
to the crowd?" 

"That's right, sir. Preaching, as you might say," 

"In a loud voice?" 

"Well, not so very loud, but it was a carrying 
voice. And the people were very still and quiet: I 
don't know when I've ever seen a crowd so quiet." 

"1 see. Now tell us what you heard the accused 
saying." 

"Well, sir, you won't want the whole of it, I don't 
suppose. I couldn't take it all down so I wrote down 
the relevant portions, as it seemed to me. Then, 
afterwards, I went to the accused and told him what 
was my purpose there and after cautioning him I 
showed him my notes and asked him if he agreed that 
he had said what I had written down. He read the 
notes and remarked that they were very accu- 
rate . . ." 

"He said that?" asked Mr. Tessard eagerly. "He 
volunteered that they were accurate?" 

"He did. And when I asked him if he would sign 
a statement to that effect he agreed . . ." 

Mr. Jackson was on his feet. 

"There is no dispute over the accuracy of the ser- 
geant's notes. I have a copy of the statement here. 
If that will help you . . ." 



Mr. Tessard was polite. 

"It is only to avoid the necessity of bringing half 
a dozen other witnesses to corroborate," 

Mr. Jackson smiled. 

"Quite!" 

He sat down again. 

"Very well, Sergeant." 

Sergeant Blades reached into his clothes and 
brought out his official note-book. 

"If I might read out . . ." 

"I think It would be better if you were to read 
from the accused's statement, Sergeant, since that 
incorporates your notes and has been agreed by the 
defence." 

Fie handed out a paper to be passed up to the 
witness. 

Sergeant Blades began to speak again, in his solid, 
matter-of-fact voice, his eyes on the paper he held 
before him. 

"Accused said: 'Christianity today has degenerated 
into something It was never Intended to become. It 
has become a religion and religions are merely forms 
of worship hedged round with rules. Every religion 
has its own set of rules, its dogma and its bigotry. By 
its very nature it harbours deep Inside It sickness and 
decay. But Christianity was never Intended to be 
confined In this narrow way. The true Christianity Is 
not a religion but a way of life. And this way of life 
is simple, yet through it you will both give and 
achieve happiness; and the rest of Christianity, the 
many rules and restrictions, can be ignored and for- 
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gotten. By doing the one simple thing I ask of you 
in the name of God you will achieve the whole law 
laid down by Jesus.' " 

The sergeant paused. 

"Accused also said: 'God has spoken with me as 
now I speak to you in His name. See then that you 
do not falter. If you will do what I ask, you must do 
it with a clean heart. But in its very doing you will 
be praising God and thereby asking forgiveness of 
your sins and whoever comes to me, and through me 
to my Father, his sins shall be forgiven him . . .* " 

The sergeant coughed and turned the page. 

"The accused also said: 'There is no harm in going 
to church. If you wish to pray you can pray in 
church or at home. Prayer is always good; it is a com- 
munion between God and yourself. But the danger 
of church is in treating prayer as a ritual, a familiar 
ritual without meaning. And prayer in church is too 
often meaningless. At home, people are more inclined 
to pray because they wish to do so, not only to have 
their fellow men see them pray. In church too many 
things are spoken without thought, recited without 
understanding. Words are spoken and heads nod 
wisely, but mind and heart are elsewhere. Beware of 
this/ " 

Again the sergeant paused. The words had sounded 
odd in his mouth, in his dry slow unyielding voice, 
and yet the hearers could conjure up the picture 
behind his words. 

"The last note I made was this. When the accused 
had finished speaking, a man stood out from the 



crowd and said: It has been rumoured, sir, that you 
yourself are Jesus Christ, who has come to earth 
again as prophesied by the Scriptures.' The accused 
then said into the silence which followed: 'I have 
heard it so rumoured.' The man asked: Is it true, sir? 
Are you the Christ? If only we could believe you 
were . . . !' The accused did not answer for some 
time. Then at last he raised his head and said quietly: 
It is I.' " 

There was an impressive silence in the court, more 
a sudden suspension of breath than a mere silence. 
But Mr. Tessard was quick to kill it. 

"Thank you, Sergeant. That's all unless my 
learned friend would like to ask you anything." 

His tone said plainly that he couldn't think what 
Mr. Jackson could possibly want to question the 
witness about. 

Mr. Jackson rose and looked blandly at the ser- 
geant. 

"These were the only notes you made, Sergeant?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"You just put down those of the accused's words 
which seemed to you to fit in with the charge which 
you had been ordered to make against him?" 

Mr. Tessard was on his feet like a flash. 

"I protest." 

"Against what, Mr. Tessard?" 

The inquiry came from the magistrate. 

"Against the insinuation that this witness deliber- 
ately picked out words with which the accused could 
be charged and ignored everything else." 
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Mr. Jackson smiled confidingly. 

"Isn't that the truth?" 

"Certainly not. Sergeant Blades had been instructed 
that it was likely that certain blasphemies would 
occur in the accused's speech. Naturally, therefore, 
he wrote down the blasphemies as they were spoken. 
Surely you are not contending that he should have 
written down everything the accused said?" 

Mr. Jackson ignored Mr. Tessard and turned to 
the magistrate. 

"It is, of course, a matter of common knowledge 
that words taken out of context can be twisted to 
mean almost anything. That is the only point I wished 
to make at this juncture. We can return to this in 
the course of the defence." 

He sat down. 

Mr. Tessard turned away with what was intended 
to be a snort. It sounded like the sharp release of air 
from a balloon. Then: 

"Very well, Sergeant. You may step down. Just 
sign your deposition first, please. Call the Reverend 
Hector Farthingdale!" 

Once more he flung his gown around himself and 
abruptly sat down. 
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R. FARTHINGDALE, who changed places 
with Sergeant Blades, bore the appearance of an owl 
with spectacles. He had a roundish face with a snub 
nose in the centre, bushy hair with patches of white 
at each side and a round mouth, A black mole stood 
out high on his right cheek. Some of his associates 
said jokingly that he looked more like a porker than 
an owl, but the upholders of the owl contention 
denied that there had ever been a learned-looking 
porker and whatever else one thought of Mr. Far- 
thingdale he was undeniably learned in his appearance 
as well as his work. 

The reverend gentleman took the oath and gave his 
name, address and occupation. He also admitted that 
he was the author of several well-known treatises on 
Christianity, the titles of which were announced by 
counsel for the prosecution* 

"Now, Mr. Farthingdale . . ." 

Mr. Tcssard, having cleared his decks and his 
throat prepared for immediate action. 
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"... I take It you heard the evidence of the last 
witness?" 

"Yes." 

"Were you also present on the occasion men- 
tioned?" 

"I was." 

"And have you heard the accused preach on any 
other occasion?" 

"I have. On three occasions In all." 

"I see. Three occasions including the last." 

"That is so." 

Mr. Farthingdale pursed his lips and flexed his 
fingers on the ledge of the witness-box as though he 
was exercising them. 

"On the other two occasions did you hear the 
accused preach these same blasphemies?" 

Counsel for the defence rose blithely. 

"On a point of order, may I remind my learned 
friend that the so-called blasphemies have yet to be 
proved as such?" 

Mr. Tessard capitulated, but in his own way. Airily 
he waved his hand. 

"Merely a matter of time! But very well, the 
alleged blasphemies, then. Had you heard the accused 
preach them before?" 

"As a matter of fact, I had . . ." 

There was a tinge of surprise in the clergyman's 
voice that anyone should not only preach such things, 
but should do so on more than one occasion. 

"Not in the same words, of course, but In similar 
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words. They are all part of what we may term his 
'message/ so far as I have been able to gather." 

"And what is your opinion of this erm 'mes- 
sage/ in general?" 

"Nothing less than blasphemous nonsense!" 

The words were snapped out angrily. 

Wearily Mr. Jackson rose. 

"I really must protest again." 

Mr. Tessard evinced surprise. 

"Surely the witness is entitled to his opinion!" 

"Not in legal matters. The question of blasphemy 
or non-blasphemy comes within the jurisdiction of 
the court alone. 1 had thought that was why we were 
here today to ascertain the court's opinion in the 
matter. Surely it is hardly necessary for your witness 
to guide the court in criminal law!" 

Prosecuting counsel gave a flat laugh, though he 
did his best to make it sound jovial and expansive. 

"Of course! I see where the difficulty lies. We are 
confusing the meaning of blasphemy in its two 
aspects that is, from the Church point of view and 
from the point of view of the criminal law. The two 
are often but not always synonymous. I see that what 
the Church may regard as blasphemy may not neces- 
sarily be a crime in law. But of course the witness 
is speaking now solely as a churchman." 

"Just so long as we all understand that! " 

Having made his point. Mr. Jackson subsided and 
Mr. Tessard returned to his witness. 

"There is little point in your reiterating the - erm 
alleged blasphemies, particularly as the accused has 
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admitted speaking them. I think, however, it would 
be valuable if you gave us the gist of this this 'mes- 
sage' to which you have referred." 

Mr. Farthingdale raised his fingers and dropped 
them again on to the ledge. 

"Yes, I can do that. Certainly. 1 think we can put 
it like this. Lazar says only one thing is meant by 
Christianity. Kindness! You have only to practice 
kindness in this world, he says, and automatically you 
are granted salvation. No matter what you have done 
in the past, no matter what you have been, you have 
only to be kind and unselfish at all times and God 
will forgive you everything. Your life will be a 
happy one, and if everyone does this it seems that 
the world will become one big playground pre- 
sumably with no one ill or hungry; war, sickness, 
famine, disease these things will apparently vanish 
in the great flame of the world's kindness. 
Faugh . . . !" 

Mr. Farthingdale made his little exclamation of 
disgust as a lesser man might elsewhere have spat. He 
recovered himself and proceeded. 

"The great danger in such preaching is that people 
take it seriously, the kind of people who are always 
looking for a short cut to heaven. Lazar tells them not 
to bother about church: it is unimportant, useless 
even. Prayer, too, he dismisses. Do it if you wish, he 
says airily, but it won't affect the issue. Christ came 
here only to tell you to be kind. All the other great 
body of his work, his magnificent teaching, is rubbish. 
So Lazar teaches by implication. Be kind and 
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yon will be happy in this world and go to heaven 
when you die. The hard way to God that the Church 
teaches you that's all nonsense . . . 

"The great spiritual danger in all this must be 
obvious. There is no cheap and easy path to salvation. 
There is only the steep and difficult road. We know 
this really: Jesus himself taught it. But it is convenient 
to be able to forget it, to adopt something which is 
not going to be uncomfortable, which permits us to 
carry on almost as before and doesn't cause us any 
heart-burning. I tell you this teaching is not only 
dangerous: it is from the devil himself . . . 

"This man Lazar says: 'If you want to reach God, 
do it through me. / will forgive you your sins and 
let you start afresh, I am' he now adds the final 
blasphemy C I am the Christ . . . ! * Thus, if he is 
to be taken literally, he has abrogated to himself all the 
authority of the Church." 

Mr. Tcssard nodded his agreement with all his wit- 
ness had said. 

"And in your opinion, sir, does this teaching expose 
the Christian religion to ridicule, contempt or deri- 
sion?" 

The Reverend Hector Farthingdale took a firm 
hold on the witness-box. The two words he spoke 
were very loud and clear. There was no nonsense 
about them: they were emphatic and unchangeable, 



Mr. Tessard lifted his head and looked round the 
court. That was all he had to prove and there it was, 
He cleared his throat. 
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"Just one more thing. I believe you saw the accused 
perform some healing. It that so? " 

"Yes. At the termination of each meeting it , was 
apparently his custom to perform acts of healing if 
he was asked." 

"You actually saw him do this?" 

"Oh, yes the usual thing, arthritic people walk- 
ing without pain, the apparent correction of nervous 
disorders 'and so on." 

"When you say *the usual thing/ to what are you 
referring?" 

The witness shrugged his shoulders. 

"I mean the usual sort of performance put on by 
faith-healers. A compound of faith and hypnotism 
probably; no organic cures, of course, only those of 
the lesser functional or nervous diseases. I don't deny 
that a certain amount of faith-healing is possible, but 
I do get angry when I see these things referred to 
as miracles." 

"Quite, quite. Thank you, Mr. Farthingdale." 

Counsel sat down and the reverend gentleman 
began to move away. Mr. Jackson, however, had 
one or two things to ask him first; not that Mr. Far- 
thingdale minded: in fact he rather welcomed the 
chance of expanding his views further. He was there 
to do no less than his duty as he and his superiors 
conceived It, and he wanted to give of his best. He 
turned back, at Mr. Jackson's request, and stood 
waiting, flexing and unflexing his fingers. 

Mr. Jackson was extremely courteous, almost 
humble. 
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"I just want to clear up one or two little points, if 
I may. Now you said that it seemed to be the accused's 
teaching that if everyone did what he asked of them 
the world would become 'one big playground. 7 " 

The witness nodded. 

"Well, do you know, Mr. Farthingdale, I have a 
few accounts here before me of things the accused 
has said and, try as I might, I haven't been able to find 
anything about a playground. I'd be greatly obliged 
for your assistance. Perhaps you can tell us just when 
he said it?" 

Mr. Farthingdale was a little pink. 

"I didn't say he had actually spoken these words. 
I merely stated that this is what his message seems 
to imply." 

"Oh, I see. . . Perhaps this is what you are refer- 
ring to: I have a record that the accused said it was pos- 
sible for the world to become a place of affection 
and happiness, and to hold in it peace and content- 
ment. Would it be that, perhaps?" 

"It might be." 

"You believe then that a peaceful and happy world 
would be just *a big playground'?" 

"No . . . not necessarily, of course. You're twist- 
ing things. I merely said it was implicit in his whole 
teaching, " 

"I think it is you who are twisting things, Mr, 
Farthingdale. With respect, of course. But we can't 
have your implications here, you know. We must 
have facts, sir. If you tell us that the accused said 
this and that very well, we shall accept your 
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evidence. But even your reputation does not permit 
you to come here and give us your interpretation of 
things that were never said except by yourself." 

"This is monstrous!" 

Mr. Tessard was up in a flash and appealing to the 
magistrate. But Mr. Roulton did not agree. 

"I really can't see why. Your witness is only being 
asked to substantiate his remarks." 

The court heard Mr. Tessard's little hiss run across 
the room. But he sat down again angrily though 
it was. 

"I think," went on Mr. Jackson, "that we can, in 
the same way, dispose of your presumption that the 
accused's teaching if carried out was to abolish war, 
sickness, famine and disease, though of course much 
of their horror would disappear in a world of peace 
and contentment, and war altogether . . Now, Mr. 
Farthingdale, what is your opinion of Saint Paul? 
Would you regard him as a great teacher and a great 
interpreter of Christianity?" 

"Certainly." 

"A greater authority, perhaps, than yourself?" 

"Ah, of course!" 

"Do you remember that occasion when he takes us 
to the very root and source of Christianity, in one 
Corinthians, thirteen, when he says: 'And now abideth 
faith, hope and love, these three, but the greatest 
of these is love?' Where without hesitation he says 
that faith by itself is nothing, but that love is every- 
thing?" 

"I know the passage." 
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Mr. Parthingdale's voice was stiff. 

"And you know that elsewhere he also says; 'Love 
is the fulfilling of the law?' 4 It is 7 says Henry 
Drummond in that wonderful little book of his The 
Greatest Thing in the World 'it is the rule of ful- 
filling all rules, the new commandment for keeping 
all the old commandments, Christ's one secret of the 
Christian life.' What are your views of that, Mr, Far~ 
thingdale?" 

"There are other things in Christ's teaching besides 
love." 

The stiff voice was cold and unyielding. 

"I see. Then you do set yourself above Saint Paul." 

His voice rang out suddenly. 

" ''Love is the fulfilling of the latv.' Not the law as 
we know it, Mr. Farthingdale. Not the legal sys- 
tem but the law of God. That was what Saint 
Paul thought. Would you say that was blasphemous?" 

"I . . . not in that context, of course. But Saint Paul 
realised that there was far more to Christianity than 
that. And the love he meant was far more embracing 
than mere kindness." 

"Indeed! I wonder if that's true. Kindness, unsel- 
fishness, thoughtfulness . . . They add up, you 
know . . . And Saint John what did he say to love? 
God, he said, is love! . . , And which were the com- 
mandments of which Jesus himself said: 'On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets* . , . 
There is no other commandment greater than these'? 7 ' 

There was impatience in Mr. Farthingdale's voice. 
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"To love God and to love thy neighbor as thyself, 
of course. But you will admit there <were other com- 
mandments?" 

"Yes. But you'll find that by keeping the two, it is 
impossible not to keep the others. If anyone should 
know that, you should. But perhaps it is possible to 
study too much, Mr. Farthingdale, to confuse the 
simple issue with great and learned complexities . . . 
simple things are so often best simple thoughts, simple 
beliefs . . . There is just one other point on the 
question of the healing. It seems that you were not par- 
ticularly impressed by what you saw. You say that 
only nervous complaints can be cured by faith-heal- 
ing. Would it interest you to know that fully 70 
per cent of all ailments are attributed by the medical 
profession to functional disease; that is, they are of 
nervous origin? " 

"It may be so." 

"That doesn't surprise you?" 

"No." 

"Wouldn't it be only natural, therefore, for most 
of these cures to be of such diseases?" 

"But not all!" 

"No. Not all What would your reaction be, 
though, if you knew that an organic disease had been 
cured in this way? Would you be impressed?" 

"Ah . . . yes, certainly, I should be impressed." 

"Good. We shall hope to impress you then in due 
course. Would you say it was a miracle if you saw 
such a thing.*" 
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"A ... an astonishing thing, certainly." 

"Have you ever heard the accused claim to perform 
miracles?" 

"No, not himself. But others have claimed it for 
him." 

"I don't think this court is very interested in what 
others say, Mr. Farthingdale." 

Mr. Jackson made as if to sit down. Then he had 
what seemed to be an afterthought. 

"Oh, by the way, did you instigate these proceed- 
ings?" 

Mr. Tessard jumped in quickly. 

"The prosecution is brought by the Crown, as my 
learned friend well knows." 

Mr. Jackson bowed. 

"Indeed I do. But someone started it off, you know, 
started the hare, so to speak. I wondered if it was 
Mr. Farthingdale." 

"Such an inquiry has nothing to do with the case." 

"Oh, of course, if the witness is embarrassed by his 
actions. . . !" 

"I have nothing to hide," said the reverend gentle- 
man hotly. "You know my views. Certainly I took 
steps to see that such a menace was put down." 

"But acting on the instructions of your superiors, 
no doubt?" 

Mr. Jackson was bland, a little too obviously non- 
chalant. Mr. Tessard tried to stop his witness, but he 
was not to be stopped, not he, a high-minded church- 
man doing his duty ... He drew himself up, the 
mole on his cheek quivering. 
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"Not only the elders of my church, but those of 
all denominations, are agreed that this blasphemy 
must not be allowed to proceed. The decision was 
taken by the highest authorities. The Church has a 
right to defend itself from its enemies. It has a 
duty . . ." 

"It must be," said Mr. Jackson, smiling and sitting 
down "it must be the first time Protestants, Catho- 
lics and Jews ever saw their duty in such a unanimous 

light.- 

Prosecuting counsel looked crossly at him. Then 
he turned to Mr. Farthingdale, who was still waiting 
in the box. Apparently he had decided against re- 
examination. There comes a time when it is better 
to discard a witness than hang hopefully on to him. 

"There are no more questions, thank you. Please 
sign your deposition before you go." 

Then, as the witness finally stepped down and went 
back to his seat, Mr. Tessard addressed himself to the 
bench: 

"That is the evidence for the prosecution. It is the 
evidence and more than ample, I believe on 
which the court may commit the accused for trial 
and I now submit that the accused should be so com- 
mitted without any hesitation whatsoever." 
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I V 



. ROULTON looked down at the ac- 
cused. His feelings were very mixed, but he knew 
better than to try to clarify them at that stage. In any 
case he knew that feelings did not really come into 
it at all. If he once made the mistake of allowing his 
feelings expression instead of merely administering 
the law, things might become impossible for him. 
His to hold himself tightly aloof and dispassionate. 
He must work always with his brain, not his heart. 
He felt diffident now in addressing the accused. He 
had never felt such diffidence before and it was un- 
comfortable. 

"Janek Lazar, you are charged with committing 
the crime of blasphemy. You have heard the evidence 
against you and you now have the right if you so wish 
to call witnesses on your behalf and, if you desire, to 
give evidence yourself. It is my duty to ask you, 
therefore, if you wish to say anything in answer to 
the charge? You are not obliged to say anything un- 
less you want to do so, but whatever you say will 
be taken down in writing and may be given in 
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evidence upon your trial, If at the end of this hearing 
you are committed for trial." 

Janek looked directly at him and Mr. Roulton felt 
an extraordinary sensation that the court was blotted 
out and no one was there but Janek and himself. 

"I have never committed blasphemy." 

It was the first time that Mr, Roulton had heard 
the accused speak, and he wished he could have heard 
him say more . . . But Mr. Jackson was now on his 
feet and the magistrate turned reluctantly towards 
him. 

"If you please, I wish to produce to the court the 
evidence for the accused. I shall then submit that 
there is no evidence upon which a trial jury could 
convict the accused. I would just like to add that 
I was retained in this case not by the accused but 
by others on his behalf. I doubt very much in fact 
whether the accused is concerned as to his defence 
or otherwise. But to his followers it is a matter of 
grave importance, as also, I might say, it is for me 
personally. I count it a great privilege to be in this 
court on this errand today, and I shall be delighted 
to refute the paltry evidence which my learned friend 
has produced on behalf of the Crown. Call Mrs. 
Lazar!" 

Mr. Jackson met Mr. Tessard's baleful glance. But 
Mr. Jackson looked bland no longer. He gave the 
impression now of a hound pulling eagerly at his 
leash, his whole attitude suddenly forceful and deter- 
mined, as if he was playing a game no longer. 

Mr. Jackson was not a religious man, and he was a 



little surprised to realize that for him this case was 
probably" the most important of his life. Important 
because it gripped him personally. He looked back 
and recalled his younger self, the young barrister 
who had spent himself emotionally so much in his 
early cases. 

He had associated himself with his clients, he had 
become them, as an actor does; he had worried with 
them, suffered with them and for them, felt for them 
when they had lost, rejoiced with them when they 
and won . . . But there were sleepless nights and too 
early grey hairs to show for it, and Mr. Jackson had 
soon discovered that it was all a man could properly 
do in a single lifetime to live his own life. 

Since then he had learnt how to withdraw himself 
from personal involvement. He could, of course, still 
work himself up to a pretended degree of heat as 
nicely controlled as by a thermostat when neces- 
sary, but no longer did he expend himself in a dozen 
conflicting directions. He had learnt to switch off 
the professional department within him and fall back 
on his own personal needs and pleasures as ruthlessly 
as any medical man. Until now! 

And yet he was not a religious man. Or so he said. 
He did not go to church. He very rarely prayed. 
But he kept nearly to the the rules of Christianity. 
He lived it almost as Janek had taught it ought to be 
lived . . . and perhaps that was why he now found 
himself so personally involved. 

He watched Mrs. Lazar as she went slowly and 
heavily into the witness box. He saw the shrewd old 



face, the deep lines of character which time had en- 
graved there, the quick of humour around the mouth, 
the age-old resignation in the eyes, the strength and the 
gentleness, the lion and the lamb living together, 
the thick white hair dominating the whole. 

She glanced at the accused and smiled at him, 
warmth and love lighting her face in sudden pleasure, 
like a spotlight illuminating her from within. 

Mr. Jackson's voice was gentle with her as he 
brought her attention back to him. She took the oath. 

"What is your name, please?" 

"Sarah Lazar." 

Her voice was full and firm. Not foreign in accent 
yet not English either. Without being foreign there 
was yet a rich suggestiveness in it of other lands, of 
colour and things unknown. 

"Where do you live?" 

"In Lemeriton. It is a little village in the Wraith 
Valley . . ." 

Oh, yes she wanted to say a little village where 
the sun shines in great thick streaks through the quiet 
lanes, a soft, fertile greenness in the middle of an alien 
world. A little village but beautiful. You have no 
idea how beautiful. And when we saw it for the 
first time! Then indeed our cup ran over . . . 

Even on the ship going I was not frightened. I 
knew that God would give us something. God and 
Lillian. Yes, Lillian, I have not forgotten. I was think- 
ing of you on the ship then as it moved slowly in 
that thick fog and every now and then made those 
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big throaty noises to the other ships. I held the baby 
he was called lanek then, not Janek: that came 
later- I held him tight aganst my cheap fur-lined 
coat. I rocked him and I crooned to him, I was sad, 
yes, but I was happy, too. 

And Johan, bless his memory, was smiling at me. 
Petrov was on his lap, holding close to his father 
to keep warm and perhaps also for comfort on that 
strange ship, among strange people. 

But I must not sing in Russian, I told myself, and I 
changed and sang, perhaps a little haltingly, that 
soft English folk-song which teased me now and 
then. Where did I learn it? ... And Johan nodded 
his head to the tune, but the words he could not 
understand. There was a man nearby and he looked 
curiously at us, recognising the song. He began to 
hum it to himself and then he stopped and I knew 
he was thinking why should Russians be singing an 
English song. But I did not mind. I wanted no longer 
to be a Russian. 

I was sad only when I thought of Russia, so then 
I did not think of it any more but of England and the 
life in front of us. What did it matter now, that long 
wandering journey, the nightmare in a tortured land 
where there was nothing left for any of us but sus- 
picion and fear and hunger? Through the fog there 
was my sweet friend Lillian and the welcome she 
would give us when at last we reached that village. 
Yes, it is a little village in the Wraith Valley . . O 
God, I said, let us arrive there safely and find work 
and peace and contentment again! I prayed then, but 
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I did not know God would call upon my son ... I 
thought of England because If I had thought of 
Russia I should have remembered the daughter we 
had lost. When she died we could not stand It any 
longer. Was there a crime in that? If we had stayed 
we should all have died. Why should we not choose 
life for ourselves and our sons? 

People laughed, of course. Johan Lazar, a simple 
village blacksmith, to run away across the land and 
sea to England! Why, what kind of simple blacksmith 
is this? Ah, let them say what they wish, Johan. You 
were no ordinary blacksmith, no mere hulking peas- 
ant with muscle for a mind. The priest, God save 
him, did well w r hen he educated you himself. He rec- 
ognised quality when he saw it. A simple man you 
were, indeed, but not an ignorant man; a simple man 
with an honest, simple calling, a kind warm generous 
man, my Johan, but never a stupid Illiterate man. 

And what If it was I who thrust England into your 
mind? Was it perhaps my English blood calling me 
back? For indeed I have as much of that as any other 
kind. Ah, there's a strange mixture of races In me 
and I am not ashamed of it, not if It gave Janek his 
great call that is beyond race or nation. 

Never have I forgotten the end of our journey. The 
achievement of a miracle it was for Johan and myself. 
The wide, peaceful hills, the deep, green valley 
and the calm river which stretched its length along 
it and the brown, sweet earth which was to be the 
inheritance of our children and our children's chil- 
dren. 
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Ah, Lillian, did you need to apologise for giving us 
happiness? When you said: 

"But it is only a little house. I wish I could do more. 
I would have asked you to share mine, but I thought 
you would rather have a place of your own." 

"Lillian! Oh, Lillian, it is lovely. Who could ask 
for more? A place of our own and peace and security 
too. Could one truly ask more? God is very good. 
And you what can I say to you, my friend of 
friends?" 

"Say nothing, Sarah. It is but a small thing. And 
your happiness will be mine." 

"Very well, I shall say nothing. But in my heart 
I shall be saying it. Every night I shall say it and God 
will bless you for it. And because of you my sons 
will know happiness." 

Mr. Jackson looked for a moment at the window. 
He hoped he had taken the right course in presenting 
his evidence now. It was customary to defer the evi- 
dence for the defence until trial. But if he could help 
it there would be no trial If he had his way the thing 
would be stifled here and now in this court There 
would be no further humiliation for Janek Nor time 
for the prosecution to delve deeper into obscure au- 
thorities and produce weighty churchmen to impress 
a jury. This was the simpler course, the solitary magis- 
trate, the careful but less finicky hearing. It was the 
better way if it succeeded. Mr. Jackson was gambling 
on it. 

"The accused is your son, Mrs. Lazar?" 
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A warm smile and deep pride in her voice. 

"My younger son." 

"He lived with you up till about six years ago. Is 
that right?" 

"It is so." 

"And when did your husband die?" 

"A year before." 

"What was your husband by profession?" 

"He was a blacksmith. And a good one, as my son 
Peter is now." 

They made a place for you in the village, Johan. 
And they did not regret it, I know that. I heard of 
their little meeting . . . 

"And now come to order, gentlemen, if you please. 
I declare the meeting open . . ." 

"Good. Then I would like to say . . ." 

"If you please! If you please! I will start off first, 
lad, being chairman, d'you see. Now, you all know 
why we are here, then. For many years the old forge 
has been empty now. Too many years. Ever since 
old John Crosby died. And always since we have had 
to trail over to Farrow's forge . . ." 

" 'Tis seven mile." 

"Ah, that's not far." 

" 'Tis all right for them with a car to have a bit of 
fancy work done now and then. But with a lame horse 
now . . ." 

"Order, order! Surely we're all agreed, aren't we, 
that a blacksmith of our own would be a great ad- 
vantage to us?" 
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"Aye. Maybe. But who's to do it? The youngsters 
have no thought of such work these days. They're 
off to the factories for quick money." 

"You're running past the point. You know well 
this new man is a blacksmith and wanting work, too." 

"But he's a foreigner. It's not right to let him take 
the bread out of our own lads' mouths." 

"Fine talk! And just now back you were grum- 
bling that none of those same lads would do it." 

"Aye, man, but a foreigner. . . !" 

"Ah, go hang! Foreigner or no, he's a blacksmith. 
And ,a decent fellow, too. And his wife she's not so 
foreign. And he's got boys to follow him in the 
trade . . ." 

"Well, get on with it, Mr. Chairman. Closing time'll 
be on us before we get down to business at this rate," 

"All right, then. Well, they'll need some help to 
put the place right and to get tools and so on. It's 
only helping ourselves to be helping them, after all. 
So now, who'll be in it with me, then?" 

"Not me, I won't. Not for foreigners." 

"Never mind you. I dare say we'll manage with- 
out. Charley?" 

"Aye. Count me in." 

"And me." 

"You can put me down too . . ." 

Johan sang as he worked in his forge. He tried to 
remember not to sing his outlandish foreign songs, 
but he liked to sing when he was working and some- 
times he sang without thinking. Still, his English was 
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improving. Of course his accent was as thick as a 
blanket and always would be, but he was learning 
new words all the time. He liked the feel of words; 
he had almost a reverence for them. And Sarah spoke 
the language well. He knew he would never speak it 
as well as Sarah, but he would keep trying to improve. 

One thing they were both determined on, he and 
Sarah; their sons should be Westernised, should be 
brought up to Western speech and Western ways. 
It was the least they could do both for their sons and 
for their new country. And the first step had been to 
change their names. 

lanek? What was that, asked the villagers? They 
tried it, but they could not say it. 

"Make it Janek, then." 

Lillian smiled at Sarah as she said it. 

"That will be easier for them to pronounce." 

But sometimes Sarah wondered if she ought not to 
have altered it still more, say to James or something 
like that. She thought about it often, but each time 
something eke came up and she forgot about it or 
changed her mind again. And after a little while it was 
too late and anyway by then it did not seem to mat- 
ter any more. It had been accepted. 

Petrov, of course, was transformed to Peter with- 
out difficulty. 

And yet, in spite of all their determination, they 
forgot one thing. Lazar never changed his nationality. 
Perhaps he intended to and forgot or perhaps death 
finally overtook his intention. More likely it simply 
slipped them all by amid the peaceful days. Ah, if only 
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they could have known, could have read far ahead 
the days for Janek! They would not then have waited 
a single hour. 

There was pain in her eyes, pain for the son who 
was on trial. A famous son. She had never expected 
that, nor cared about it either way. But if now he was 
to be branded as infamous! 

"Mrs. Lazar, when did you first notice anything 
unusual about your son I mean, that he was not 
quite the same as others; not, shall I say, an ordinary 
boy?" 

Dear God, he asks me that, and did I not know al- 
ways that he was a strange boy? Am I his mother and 
not know my son so that I wonder from where it 
comes, this power, this strange force that is in him? 

Ah, you should have seen them at play, my two 
boys. When I could snatch a moment from my house- 
work, from the baking and mending and cleaning, 
the scouring and the bottling, then I would sit dream- 
ing and watching them and wondering were there ever 
two brothers so different. 

I saw the shoulders of Peter, big and strong like 
his father's. In the village already he was known for 
his strength when he wrestled with the other boys. 
Anyone of his own age he could out-fight and out- 
run, 

Yes, Peter was a blacksmith born. I knew that. 
Always he would help Johan when he was allowed; 
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he enjoyed that more than anything else. It was so 
easy to give him pleasure. If I would say: 

"You may go and help your father in the smithy, 
Peter" then his eyes would brighten and his whole 
face flush with his excitement. 

He loved the feel of the irons in his young hands 
and to see the hot glow of the fire as he worked the 
bellows and watched it spread to the piece of metal 
that was to be worked. The ringing sound of the 
hammer was music to him and the pungent smell of 
a horse's hoof as the hot shoe was put on was strong 
and sweet in his nostrils. 

But Janek now! There was a strange boy for you. 
Sometimes he went with Peter to help in the smithy. 
He worked well too, but it was not the same as it 
was with Peter. His heart was not in it. His "heart," 
bless him, was in his mind. 

I think perhaps I was always a shrewd woman. But 
my eyes were tender when I would see Janek sit and 
study, such a small eager scholar. 

He too had strength but of another kind. It was 
not Peter's kind of strength, not massiveness and 
bulk. His body was lithe and healthy enough, but the 
real strength in him came from his mind. It lay in 
the keenness of it and in the unusual intelligence of 
it. A forceful mind he had, always questioning, always 
seeking and devouring, eager for knowledge yet not 
accepting it without testing it. 

Serious and thoughtful the boy, indeed, as later 
the man and his nature gentle but firm. I watched 
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him well and never did I think he would be satisfied 
with the smithy. 

"Always, always he was different. Even from the 
first I knew that inside him were strange powers and 
forces." 

"Did it surprise you?" 

"Surprise? Perhaps it did, but I did not question it. 
Why should I? Odd it was indeed to see such thought 
and care in a boy so young. But there was confidence 
in him, in everything he did, so you did not doubt 
his ways. Besides, was there a crime in cleverness, in 
genius perhaps?" 

Sorry she felt for their corning, the local school- 
master, the preacher . . . but she got used to it. Poor 
men! They were worried. The teacher would cough 
and splutter a little, not knowing how to begin. 

" Your son, Mrs. Lazar, I wanted to talk to you 
about him." 

It wasn't necessary to ask which son. 

"He's erm rather a strange boy. It's a little puz- 
zling to know how to put it . . ." 

"He is a trouble to you, my son Janek?" 

"Oh, no ... no, it's not that." 

"He is backward?" 

"Dear me, no. Quite the reverse, in fact, Really, 
his intelligence is surprising. He's so quick to learn. 
He's far ahead of the others and that's really the 
difficulty. Fie has to wait for them to labour along, 
to try to catch up with him. But what can I do? I 
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cannot run ahead with him while the rest of the 
class limp along by themselves . . ." 

And again: 

"What can I say to him, Mrs. Lazar? He should 
have a private teacher of his own." 

"We cannot afford such a thing." 

"He will not accept what I tell him. He must 
argue. There has to be a reason for everything, he 
says, and a meaning." 

"And is that not true? Would you have him accept 
whatever you put down, like a lump of putty to 
take or leave? Is he not to search for himself, to look 
for the truth?" 

"That's all very well. But my time is limited. I 
can only teach facts, not enter into discussions with 
every pupil." 

"It is not every pupil that wishes to enter into 
discussions." 

But her voice was soft when she said that, trying 
to hide away her pride in her son. 

And again, with the preacher. 

"I have never before known a youngster take such 
an extraordinary interest in the Bible." 

"Is it bad, that?" 

"It's quite amazing. When all the other boys are 
off playing, Janek queries the truth of this or that 
interpretation. Really, it's a little disturbing." 

"So, it is bad then?" 

"Not exactly bad. Only, you know, there are some 
things one must learn to accept without question. 
But this lad of yours, he questions everything. He 
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says he Is looking for the real meaning behind the 
words." 

"He is a worry to you. I am truly sorry." 

"Well, I must say it's uncomfortable at times. 
Especially in front of the others. Sometimes I wonder 
if he is only being impertinent and trying to make me 
look ignorant." 

Such a thought shocked her. 

"Oh no, he would not do that, I am sure. Not 
Janek. He would never do such a thing. Only to seek 
knowledge, but never without respect and courtesy, 
I hope." 

"Perhaps you are right, Mrs. Lazar. Well, I have 
lent him all the commentaries I have and even those 
he has questioned and argued over as if he knows 
better than the authors with all their years of learn- 
ing and wisdom. It's not normal." 

"It is true. Janek is different." 

"He seems particularly interested in the life and 
teaching of Jesus. But tell me, Mrs. Lazar, if he is 
so keen on the Bible, why does he so seldom come to 
church?" 

Then did she wring her hands in embarrassment. 
But she could not lie over it. 

"Janek says that all the week the people are quarrel- 
ling and that on Sunday they put on their religion 
like their clothing. Oh, and now you are offended." 

But no, he was not offended. Only his eyebrows 
went up and his voice was dry, perhaps with keeping 
a smile away. 

"I hope your Janek keeps his views to himself or 
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he'll find himself becoming unpopular with some of 
my congregation." 

And as he was going: 

"He sees too far, that boy, that's his trouble. 
There's something very strange about him . . . very 
strange . . ." 

Yes, indeed there was always something strange 
about Janek just as the high towering mountain 
peaks are strange and the rushing waters over the 
great falls, and the mystery of the world and of life 
itself, the great familiar unknown and the sweetness 
and the terror. Push him far from you, teacher and 
preacher both, he will disturb without compunction 
the even ways of your lives. To all who have known 
him, even to his mother, he was always strange . . . 
familiar yet infinitely, dreadfully strange. 

"Can you tell us, Mrs. Lazar, when it was that 
your son's strange gifts first seemed to be canalised 
ah, shall we say, to point in the direction his work 
was later to take him?" 

"Well, Mr. Counsel, this is a difficult question. 
Even to us, his family, you understand, much of him 
was like a stranger. Isn't it always so? We can live 
with someone for year after year and still inside us 
we are strangers to each other. We do not even know 
ourselves well and how then should we know others, 
even those most dear to us? And Janek especially was 
a stranger in some things and inside his heart were 
things we never knew. 

"We did not speak much of religion in our house. 
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We had grown out of the habit because in Russia, 
where we lived before, to have faith was to ask that 
we should be sent to Siberia and that was not good. 
People did not speak of faith but hid it deep inside 
like the pearl in an oyster. My husband Johan said 
he did not believe in a Russian God or an English 
God, not a Jewish God nor a Protestant God nor a 
Catholic God. Only one God there was, he said, and 
He had no name and no religion but was truly the 
Father of all people, whatever they thought of felt. 

"I used to smile at him and say his was 'a willy- 
nilly Deity.' But perhaps it was this which first 
showed Janek his direction, for his father's words 
meant much to him when he was young. 

"But I say I did not know what went on inside 
him. As he grew older he worked in the forge with 
his father and his brother, but I knew one day there 
would come other ideas to him than to be a black- 
smith. Perhaps, I thought, he would be a writer or 
a teacher. Well, and he is a teacher now not a 
schoolteacher like I thought in my small way, but 
a teacher of the world. And because of it he is 
persecuted. Never did I think I would see such a 
shameful thing in this country!" 

Angrily she tossed her head, her eyes flashing fire 
at the court. 

"Mrs, Lazar! Please!" 

Mr. Jackson's voice was begging. 

She threw out her arms in a gesture of resignation, 
the strong humorous face smoothing back to calm- 
ness. 



"Well, when my son told me he would be a 
preacher, I did not know what to think. I could see 
it was useless to argue with him even if I had wished. 

" 'But, my son,' I said, 'who will listen to you if 
you are not ordained? If you are set on it, would it 
not be better to enter the Church? I can ask the 
preacher to advise us . . . 5 " 

" 'No, Mother,' he replied. Tor if it is the ungodly 
who do not go to church, then they are the ones I 
must seek out. And if they do not go to church, how 
shall I find them there? I cannot wait for them to 
come to church; I must go to them. The Church is 
neither tall enough nor broad enough for all the 
souls of this world. The world is hungry, Mother, 
but it won't let the Church feed it. There must surely 
be a reason for that.' " 

"My son Peter was there too, and he was laughing 
at that, asking: 

" 'Is it the world you are going to carry on your 
shoulders, Janek? Then you'll have to work hard at 
the forge to widen them. Mine are bigger than yours 
but not big enough for that.' 

"Janek shook his head then. 

" 'The world is large, Peter. But no man is bigger 
than his hope of salvation. And even though the world 
is so large it is also so small that everyone in it could 
pass through the same door in a twinkling if they all 
wished. If man knew how small he was, the world 
could live in only one house and yet have more than 
enough room ... If I could take faith and humility 
to the world, I could ask no more of it/ 
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"Peter smiled and shrugged his shoulders. He 
would not argue because he knew Janek would out- 
distance him. Nor did I say anything more then, for 
I knew that if Janek wished to preach, he would do 
it and whatever he felt, that was right for him to do." 

It seemed very still in the airless court. Outside 
somewhere a clock began chiming the quarters. 

"How old was your son when your husband died, 
Mrs. Lazar?" 

"He was let me see nearly twenty-five. You 
wish to know exactly?" 

"No, no. I only wanted to get the chronology 
right. How did his father's death seem to affect Janek, 
in your opinion?" 

"I think he felt the loss very deeply. To him Johan 
had always seemed a great man. And so he was. Not 
famous, you understand? Not brilliant. But a good 
simple man whom people respected and liked. Is that 
not greatness enough for anyone? He was good and 
kind and generous and always ready either to help 
or to learn. It was a great sorrow to me when he left 
me. But my sons were good to me and comforted me 
when I cried with bitterness and sadness. And so 
after a time I counted my blessings and I put my 
sorrow away as Johan would have wished. One only 
weeps for oneself, because one is alone, is it not so? 
We do not weep for the dead. For the dead there is 
no pain, no suffering. And Johan had the good years 
before he died. I felt I was ungrateful and selfish and 
I had my sons still ..." 



Yes, she had her sons, but soon they too would be 
gone. First Peter. Grinning, beaming, happy Peter 
with his bride. Like his father, a simple, easily con- 
tented man, a big man who could not stoop to mean- 
ness. A man to live by kindness but not like Janek, 
to be disturbed by what was beyond his sight. Past 
the village the world might be flat or round, or 
square even. It was of no interest to Peter. 

There was a time of happiness and rejoicing then, 
for everyone enjoys a wedding. The village was 
en fete and there was much cheering and laughter 
in it and Sarah seemed happier than she had been for 
a long while. And Janek was glad with the rest. But 
not when his mother asked him when it would be 
his turn. It was the end of the day and the last 
guests leaving and Sarah stood beside him. 

"My Peter in his own home! He has a fine girl 
there. And now it is just the two of us. Then soon 
another parting, I suppose. Is there no one yet for 
you to cast your eyes on, Janek?" 

"I shall never marry, Mother." 

That was something she had not considered. 

"Never? You really mean it?" 

"For the work I shall have to do there is no place 
for marriage. Soon now I shall have to leave you, 
but not because of marriage." 

"I had forgotten, son. I had hoped . . ." 

"Hoped I had forgotten, too? Each man must 
follow his own way." 

His voice was gentle, but there was finality in it. 
So that she was sad but resigned when he told her 
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the time had come, for she knew then that there could 
be no holding him back. 

"Goodbye, Janek." 

Goodbye! What a word is that for all the feelings 
which can come to one. Goodbye! A little word for 
a little parting but there should be something more 
for the tearing away of part of one's flesh. 

"And where are you going, my son? Can a mother 
not even know that?" 

"But I do not know it myself. I shall go where I 
must. I shall go among people. Don't cry, Mother. 
I shall come back. You would not have me stay if 
I must go." 

So goodbye then! That stiff little word without 
feeling. It is better so. Goodbye and the hand waves. 
The door closes and there is only silence and the 
lonely echo of it in the house. Goodbye! 

But in the village his leaving made no stir, for the 
people knew only that he was a strange young man 
and in some unaccountable way different from 
themselves. They liked him well enough; in fact there 
was no one who was not always pleased to see him, 
which is a thing that cannot be said of everyone. Still, 
there was that strangeness about him and strangeness 
in people is always a little uncomfortable. In any 
case they would be far more impressed by outside 
reports of him than by anything which might happen 
before their too familiar eyes. Jesus too had dis- 
covered that at Nazareth. 
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"And soon after that your son left the village?" 
"Yes, he went to learn something of the world, 
as he said, something of the ways of men. He had 

been told to do this?" 

"Told? By whom, Mrs. Lazar?" 
"By God." 

Janek has left his home and has gone and no one 
can say where for he does not know himself. He 
knows only that he must go, that he must be alone 
with his God, that he must meditate and pray. And 
he must fast a little for fasting purifies the mind as 
well as the body. And in the still summer aii; in the 
countryside he is alone with the insects and the trees 
and the earth and the sweet-smelling hay grasses. 
Surely God will send him a sign, some personal reve- 
lation to guide him on his way! 

The long nights are clear and warm and he sleeps 
in the open beneath the stars. 

On the seventh night there is a dream. There is a 
blinding flash of light and a voice speaking, a voice 
of silver and a voice of thunder, a voice like no other 
voice that was heard before. 

"My son, for four years you will go among men, 
learning their ways. Then will start your ministry in 
many lands, preaching the message which lies in your 
heart. And for this I send you a sign." 

He awakes and it is a dream and a dream is a 
nebulous thing. But there is no doubt in Janek; there 
is only the sound of thunder in his ears and the flash 



of lightning in his eyes. The heavens open to wash 
the earth in torrential rain. And from the hill on 
which he stands, as far as he can see through the 
great blasts of lightning, there is rain. But near him 
there is no rain. In the small circle around him there 
is not a single drop of water. And so it continues in 
this way far into the night until the storm has passed 
and the rain has ceased to run. 

"How long was it until you saw your son again, 
Mrs. Lazar?" 

"It was four years." 

"Do you know what he did in those four years? 
Did he ever speak of them to you?" 

"I know only that they were a training for him. 
That was how he spoke of them. He was moving 
from place to place, working here and there, in a 
town or in a village, observing men and their ways so 
that later he would know them and how to speak 
with them. But I think he always knew men. He 
looked into their hearts and knew them instinctively. 
Perhaps it was this instinct that he developed in his 
four years, this and his compassion for men. Without 
compassion he could do nothing." 

"And after the four years, he returned home 
again?" 

"Yes. Fie returned for a few days." 

"Will you tell us what he said to you on that 
occasion?" 

"I was hanging up clothes in the garden when he 
came. I did not hear him come and then suddenly I 
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saw him. I stared for a moment, not believing it could 
really be true, and Janek stood looking back at me, 
quiet and still I tell you just then the world stopped 
for me. And then he smiled. Yes, I remember, that. 
And I ran towards him. 

" 'Oh, my son/ I cried, 'you have come home. You 
have come back to me.' 

"We embraced, and then I stood away and looked 
at him, smiling. I told him how well he looked. 

" 'The world has done you no harm, my son. There 
is good health bursting from you.' 

" 'Yes, Mother. I shall need it,' he said. 

" 'Need it? But of course, everybody needs health. 
And now you are back and you will stay with me 
and the house will not be lonely any more.' 

"Oh, I was so pleased to see him, you cannot 
imagine, smiling up at him like a stupid old woman. 
But he was serious again because of what he had to 
say. 

" 'I cannot stay. Only for a few days. I have come 
to say goodbye to you.' 

" 'Goodbye? But why must you go away again. 
And why . . . ?' 

"Indeed I was stupid. And frightened, too, because 
I did not understand. 

" 'Do you mean that you will never come back 
again? Janek, is that what you mean? Where are 
you going? What is it you are going to do now?' 

" 'It's all right, Mother,' he told me. 'I am only 
going away to do my work, the work I must do in 
the world/ 
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" 'But what work Is it that you have to go away 
again to do? Is it a blacksmith's work? You could 
stay and do that here. There is no need to go away 
for that. Peter has more work than he can manage. 
Janek, my son, please . . .' 

"Smiling, he said gently: 

" 'Yes, I must work at my forge. But not here for 
there is not enough work in this small village for me. 
I have for my work a special forge and a special anvil, 
fashioned with sweetness and tempered with words 
and on it I must pound away at men until I can 
hammer them straight. And once I have started there 
will be neither time nor opportunity to return. From 
now on the world must be my home, its people my 
family.' 

"Oh, I was foolish . . . but I understood him then. 

" 'But even so,' I cried, 'you will surely come back 
from time to time. Even if you must preach you will 
need to rest. When you must rest you can come 
back here . . .' 

"I could not bear to lose him for ever. Love is a 
selfish thing sometimes, and it is not always easy to 
be a mother. But he understood and spoke softly 
to me: 

" 'If I can. I shall come. But man is tough. He may 
break my anvil too soon. There is little enough time 
for work less still for rest.' 

"Then I could not fight against him any longer. 
And I gave him my blessing: 

" 'Very well, my son. You must do what you feel 
is right. Your heart will know what you have to do 
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and it will not lead yon wrong. And every day I shall 
pray for you.' 

"He thanked me and told me no one could do more 
than that. He said he would hear my words and they 
would strengthen him. 5 ' 

"And what did he do during those few days he 
stayed with you, Mrs. Lazar?" 

"We did not see him much. He would walk by 
himself down by the river in the valley where he 
used to go when he was a boy. I do not know what 
he saw there. I do not know what he tried to find 
there. It is green and lovely and quiet. That is all I 
know. There is peace and stillness in that place and 
there is sanity; 1 can say that because I am an old 
woman and people do not mind so much what the 
old say. They forgive them. But I tell you that if 
God is to be found on this earth you will find Him 
there. And Janek found Him there and spoke with 
Him." 

"He told you that? That he spoke with God?" 

"Fie told me. And I could see it for it was in his 
face. Don't ask me about it, Mr. Counsel. I cannot 
answer questions about it. I am a simple old woman, 
and it is only the simple who can understand these 
things. I could not explain it to all the clever people 
who are in this court." 

"And when your son left you, Mrs. Lazar? You 
did not see him again?" 

"Not until this trial. When he left I thought 
perhaps I would never see him again. I caught my 
breath to think such a thing, but I did not weep. I 
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did not wish him to go away with that memory. 
I did not know where he would go or what he might 
find. But there was nothing I could say except good- 
bye. When I looked at him long and long I knew 
I could not help him. I knew that whatever road 
he had to take he had to walk along it alone. He did 
not want me as a crutch. He did not need anyone. 
But it did not worry me because I knew then he was 
not really alone. He was already lost to me, but he 
was safe because whatever he did, wherever he went, 
God was there too." 



V 



. TESSARD'S eager, quivering nose took 
a sight on Mrs. Lazar as he stood up for his cross- 
examination. His thin hands clutched at the sides of 
his gown. 

"We have had a somewhat rambling account of 
your son's youth, Mrs. Lazar. I hope you appreciate 
that the court has treated it with every sympathy 
and with extreme patience. Perhaps you will now try 
to answer my questions a little more succinctly." 

The witness smiled wickedly at him, her head on 
one side, her eyes half closed with an inner amuse- 
ment. 

"I understand. If it is good for you I am to say 
much. But if it is good for my son I must be quick 
and say little. Like your clergyman who was here. 
Yes?" 

Mr. Tessard did not join in with the chuckle which 
ran round the court. He became quite snappish in 
his manner. 

"Just answer yes or no to my questions, please. 
Now, you said you came from Russia originally?" 
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"Yes, that is so." 

"Both you and your husband?" 

"Yes." 

"Were your sons born there?" 

"Yes." 

"Both of them?" 

"Yes." 

"Was your husband ever naturalised?" 

"No." 

"Or your sons?" 

"No. I do not think so . . ." 

Her voice faltered. 

"So you are still Russian subjects. You and your 
sons are aliens." 

The word was an insult in his mouth. 

"I ... but we have lived here very many years. 
My boys were brought up to be English boys since 
they were babies. They are not foreigners, aliens. 
Myself, perhaps . . . but we have never done any- 
thing wrong in this country, which we love as our 
own." 

"Nevertheless, you are a Russian subject. Your 
sons are Russian-born. Their nationality is undoubt- 
edly Russian. Therefore they are aliens." 

Mr. Jackson's voice cut in impatiently. 

"Does all this affect the issue?" 

Mr. Tessard looked at him balefully. He had got 
what he wanted but he did not like being interrupted. 

"Now, Mrs. Lazar, a word on another matter if 
my learned friend does not object." 

"That wouldn't stop you," muttered Mr. Jackson. 
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"Are you, or was your husband, of the Jewish 
faith?" 

Mr. Jackson pushed himself up wearily. 

"Well, I do object. We have had nothing yet by 
way of cross-examination on the evidence. This is 
meant to be a cross-examination, I believe. . . ." 

But Mrs. Lazar was smiling. 

"I do not mind in the least. Really. I wish I could 
answer you, Mr. Counsel Only I do not know. I am 
sure there must be some Jewish blood in me because 
it is in most of us. Perhaps only as much as you, 
yourself. Perhaps a little more, even." 

"/ have no Jewish blood, madam." 

"Be careful, Mr. Counsel! Are you sure? Every 
other person has a little, you know. And was not 
Jesus a Jew? Are you ashamed of your spiritual 
leader?" 

Mr. Tessard was on the defensive at once. 

"Certainly not! Jesus was made an outcast by the 
Jews. They have no claim to Film. I was merely 
wondering, however, at which points your son felt 
an affinity with the Christ he claims to be." 

"Then let me tell you what my son has said, Mr. 
Counsel. He did not say it to me, but I have heard it. 

" Tor Jew or Gentile/ he said, 'our Father leaves 
the same door open.' 

"And, like you, a man says: 'But Jesus was a Jew!' 
So Janek explains why it was so. In the days of Jesus, 
he says, Israel was the parish of God's kingdom. And 
there most of the people were Jews and for them 
Israel was the world. And so Jesus must be a Jew if 
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the people are to listen to Him, and He must teach 
only so much as they can understand. A baby crawls 
before it walks. Is it not so? But now, Janek says, is 
the day of universality and that is a word my own 
son has taught me, bless him! and so, he says, he 
brings God's word to all men, and now the parish 
of God's kingdom is the whole world. Perhaps, Mr. 
Counsel, I am a Jew. Perhaps it is only a part of me. 
Maybe my leg or my arm is this a Jewish arm , . . 
or this? Perhaps you can tell me. For myself. I do not 
really care. I do not think God minds very much, 
either." 

Mr. Tessard's expression was sour. 

"We are not in God's tribunal at the moment, Mrs. 
Lazar. We are in an English court of law." 

The words were no sooner out of his mouth than 
he realised how silly they were and wished he could 
retract them. 

Mrs. Lazar said only one word. She raised her 
expressive eyebrows and, leaning forward, breathed 
the exclamation so that it ran round the room. 

"Indeed!" 

Mr. Tessard felt it was time he moved on. 

"Mrs. Lazar, your son claims he is the Christ." 

Pointing a long finger at her, he cried: 

"Do you think he is the Christ?" 

The old lady stood silently in the witness-box, her 
glance on Mr. Tessard and through and beyond 
him. 

It was a question she must have asked herself several 
times that day. And the court was silent with her 
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till she spoke In a small careful voice, which made 
everyone crane their heads towards her. 

"We do not know the mysteries and ways of God. 
So we cannot question what we do not know. My 
son is a good man, a man who loves other men. He 
Is not unworthy to be the Son of God. I am his 
mother, but I do not know what lies in his heart now. 
He is my son, but he has grown far beyond me. 
I cannot know what word of God he carries, what 
secret he holds. Nor shall we ever know, as none 
knew Jesus except by faith. I made his body but 
not his soul. Do not ask me but ask God." 

"But I do ask you, Mrs. Lazar. You say all that is 
necessary Is faith. Have you that faith?" 

"No, do not ask me, Mr. Counsel. I am his mother. 
He Is my son. Are you trying to trap me? I say that 
anything is possible through God. Even you will not 
deny that. Does It matter what I feel? My son has not 
preached to me. I know him as a son, not as a 
preacher. But there are thousands of others. He has 
preached to them. Ask it of them. They will tell you 
if you are not afraid to ask. He has taught them 
kindness in a world of hating, to be sane amongst 
madness. Is that blasphemy? Is that a sin? Then sin 
is goodness and blasphemy is right! Yes, I have faith, 
Mr. Counsel. Faith in justice and goodness and in 
my son also." 

Mr. Tessard was breathing a little hard. He could 
not let the witness go on that note. The last word 
must be his. Recovering himself he complained, 
mildly: 
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"I did ask you to restrict your answers to 'Yes' or 
'No,' Mrs. Lazar . . ." 

It brought him a ripple of laughter, breaking the 
tension, and he sat down quickly, accepting gratefully 
what he could. 

But Mr. Jackson was not dissatisfied and he did not 
re-examine. 

His next witness was Peter Lazar, 

But it seemed a good moment to Mr. Roulton, the 
magistrate, to break off for lunch then. It was one- 
fifteen. He stood up, and the court rose with him. 

"We will meet again at two-thirty." 

His voice was heavy, and it did not sound as though 
he would enjoy his lunch. 
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V I 



. ROULTON ate mechanically. He knew 
it was useless for him to try not to think about the case, 
so he allowed his mind to wander on to it. Never 
before had he felt quite so muddled about a case. 
Blasphemy was such a difficult subject to deal with. 
What was it Chief Justice Raymond had said in that 
R. v. Woohton case: "We do not meddle in differ- 
ences of opinion but we interpose only where the 
very root of Christianity itself is struck at." Was the 
root of Christianity being struck at here? 

Suppose you took the thing as far as it would go! 
Suppose this man Janek really was Christ, returned 
in fulfillment of the Scriptures! Then surely what- 
ever he said about the Church and about Christianity 
surely none of it could be blasphemy! If he was 
the author of Christianity, he could say whatever he 
liked about it now. He could say people had mis- 
understood it, made it into something he hadn't 
intended. There couldn't be any offence in that. Any- 
way, if he was Christ, the whole thing was nonsense, 
the trial, the definition of blasphemy, everything. 
That was obvious. 



But if he wasn't Christ! 

Mr. Roulton remembered suddenly the time when 
as a small boy he had believed that he was Christ. 
Anything seemed possible then to be a magician, 
to have a magic ring, to have one wish granted 
and of course it would be: "let all my other wishes 
be granted!" and perhaps one was really a prince 
in disguise or perhaps one might turn out to be Jesus 
Christ! But time found one out eventually . . . 

This was different, though. Here was a boy pre- 
cocious in learning just as Jesus had been. And, as 
with Jesus, a gradual realisation of exceptional powers 
inside himself. The talking with God . . . and 
the final acceptance and assumption of the Messiah- 
ship! The virgin birth of Jesus that was a sym- 
bol, not an accepted reality. No scholar accepted 
it any longer: not even the Reverend Hector 
Farthingdale would press that. Even to place the birth 
in Bethlehem at all was probably inaccurate histori- 
cally . . . 

A flash of irritation went through Mr. Roulton. 
Couldn't God send His messages with special signs 
and omens so that everybody would recognise them? 
But no! He sighed. People must accept them out of 
their free will and their faith. It was a little hard on 
ordinary mortals. 

He'd forgotten to chew his lunch properly. It 
seemed to lie inside him in great heavy lumps. He 
sighed again, looked at the clock on the wall, and 
returned to the courtroom. 



"Peter Lazar, do you also live in the village of 
Lemeriton?" 

"I do." 

A deep honest voice this and a big man behind it, 
bursting out of the unaccustomed suit. Fair skin and 
thick black hair. Peter was embarrassed to be there, 
in the public stand before all those people, but ready 
to do anything that might help his brother. 

"Do you live with your mother?" 

"No. I'm married. We live on the other side of the 
village." 

"And are you the blacksmith there?" 

"Yes." 

"And you are also the brother of the accused?" 

"Yes, I am." 

"Tell us, Mr. Lazar, did you always consider him 
as an ordinary person like yourself?" 

A shake of the head. A frown. 

"No, that I didn't. He was never very ordinary, 
not Janek. Always reading and writing, even out of 
school. Serious, you know! And talking about things 
I couldn't understand." 

"So you always thought of him as somehow 
different?" 

"Very." 

"Not only different from yourself but from other 
people?" 

"Yes, sir. I'll tell you how it was. When we were 
small I was always the leader. I was the elder brother, 
you understand. Bigger, too. Then, after a while, 
Janek seemed to grow up quicker than me. I was still 
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bigger, but he was more grown up, If you see what 
I mean. Then he ran on ahead so I scarce knew him 
any more. Always willing to do anything, you under- 
stand. Or talk, if I wanted. But not my young brother 
any more. Almost a stranger, you might say." 

"Were you surprised when you knew that he 
wanted to preach?" 

"Yes and no. That is, I was but when I thought 
about it I could see it was the right thing for him. 
He had things to say, things people ought to hear. 
He'd have been an awful waste in the smithy. It's 
good work, mind you. Skilled work, too. But when 
you've more brains than most, seems a pity not to 
use them." 

Yes, I remember when he first told me. There he 
was, standing thinking in the smithy. And I went in 
and gave him a big playful slap on the back. 

"Here you are then, moping around again! You 
oughtn't to be so serious all the time, you know. 
Life's too short for that. Look at the fine sunshine out- 
side and that glow of the fire there. Aren't either 
of them good enough to warm those thoughts of 
yours, or your heart maybe?" 

He smiled at that. 

"My heart is warm enough, but I was thinking of 
when I shall have to go away." 

"You're leaving here? That's the first Fve heard of 
it. But why? Surely it isn't because you think the 
work's not enough for us all? Because if so . . ." 

"No, Peter. It's not that. I have to go because there's 
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other work for me to do. Perhaps it sounds strange, 
but soon I must go away from here to preach." 

"To preach! Well ... of course I knew that you 
were bent that way. But you aren't even or- 
dained . . ." 

Again he smiled. 

"God sets no examinations." 

"Yes, I see what you mean. But if you feel like 
that, why have you waited so long?" 

"There's no hurry. The time has not come yet." 

"When will it come, then?" 

"When it is time, I shall know." 

And that was all he would, say then. 

"If your brother had stayed with you, he could 
have had a comfortable living from the smithy?" 

"Yes. There's plenty of work. I've had to take 
someone in to help me." 

"Does he take any money from the business?" 

"Janek? Heavens alive, I often wonder what he 
lives on! He said he didn't need anything ... so 
long as I looked after our mother." 

"Did he tell you where he intended to go and what 
he intended to do when he left the village the first 
time?" 

"Yes, he said something. That's when I first knew 
he was serious. I'd almost forgotten he meant to go, 
and then one day he announced the time had come. 
I was a bit worried; after all, I was really the elder 
brother and I felt responsible in a way after our 
father died. 



" 'Where are you going?' I asked him. What are 
your plans?' 

"But all he told us was: 

" 'I must go to see something of the world before 
I can preach. I have stayed in this village all my life 
and I cannot understand the world if I know nothing 
of its ways.' 

" 'But you read day and night,' I said, 'Don't your 
books tell you anything?' 

"He said, 'Yes/ his books told him a great deal. But 
some things,' he said, 'can be learnt only by experi- 
ence. Perhaps you could read in a book how to shoe 
a horse, but if he has a wild heart, the firm touch 
that quiets him . . . that cannot be learnt in a book. 
And I have to go among people to find out what 
lies in their hearts.' 

"Ah, but he'd find them all the same the whole 
world over, I told him. He knew the people in the 
village, I said, and the others would be all more or 
less the same, all as good and as bad, all of them 
a bit grubby as most of us are." 

Peter was quiet, remembering the conversation. Mr. 
Jackson gave him a verbal nudge. 

"And what did your brother say to that?" 

The half -closed eyes jerked open. 

" 'Yes,' he said, 'that's what I'm afraid of. And if 
it is true, Peter/ he said, 'do you know what it means? 
It means that the heart of man has stood still for 
nearly two thousand years. The words of Jesus still 
live as words; they are in constant use, they are 
thundered down from thousands of pulpits and still 
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no one obeys them. Why, Peter, why? Jesus taught 
only two simple precepts and yet man can't practise 
even those. They are too difficult for him. Just to 
love God and to love your neighbour. It is too hard, 
so simple and yet not simple enough for man. Or is 
it just the teaching that is wrong?' 

"Ah, his eyes were like a furnace then. I'm no 
great man for discussions. But this time I couldn't 
help myself. Then he said: 

" 'Suppose one whittles away at those two precepts 
still further, leaving only one of them! Do you think 
then that man might take heed? Is it still too much 
to ask him even just to love his neighbours with all 
his might, to practise kindness and unselfishness in 
every action? Even if he did only that he would 
really be obeying both commands. For to love man is 
to love God.' 

"Well, I could see what he meant, of course. But 
it seemed to me he took too good a view of people. 
I said it was too much, even what little he asked. 

" 'Even here in our own village,' I said, 'you can 
see that. There is both kindness and unkindness, 
selfishness and unselfishness. A man is kind and 
unselfish when he has the time for it. But first must 
come the self.' " 

Yes, for once Peter had been talkative. He had 
warmed to his theme, with an occasional crash of the 
hammer on the anvil to emphasise his points. 

"Look at John Evans. He could have had any girl 
in the village to marry, almost. But those red eyes of 



his are fixed on one girl only and the more so because 
she is married to his brother. Could he not have gone 
away and left them in peace --they were happy 
enough till then? But there might have been unhappi- 
ness in that for poor John Evans, some self-denial 
for him. So he breaks up the marriage and takes the 
silly girl away. It's not such a hard thing to do if 
you set your mind to it and have a little patience and 
money. But then there is hatred where love used to 
be and the children too will grow up to hate their 
mother. Now there is ugliness in their lives, and where 
then is your love and kindness in it all? " 

Janek has been about to speak but now you could 
not have stopped Peter. 

"Then look at William Wright and George Steele. 
Quarrelling over their boundary because each wants 
more land for himself. They come to blows, they go 
to the court. And for years afterwards they hate 
each other, never mind who wins, and their friends 
take sides and increase the quarrel, and the hatred is 
thick enough to choke them all. Then there is old 
Daniel Wall with all his money and everyone fawn- 
ing on him God help them! because of it He's 
a great admirer of himself, is Daniel, and he spends a 
lot of money on his comforts. Why not?' he says. 
1 earned it' but he means others earned it for him. 
Yet there is poor Mad Harriet who has nothing and 
barely exists at all and would be left living in her 
dirty stinking shack now if you had not taken her 
out of it ... What about that? Ah, people are 
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what they are! You know I could go on till I had 

dealt with every single person here . . ." 

"Yes, I told him that every man had his faults and 
so we had to learn to tolerate them. 'And that/ I 
said, 'is the difference between us, brother. I can 
tolerate them and accept them and you can't. So go 
out into the world, but that is what you will find 
the same in all men.' 

"But Janek shook his head. 

" 'You're wrong/ he said, 'about one thing. I do not 
wish to prevent man from tolerating the faults of 
his neighbours. I only want to try to prevent him 
from tolerating the faults in himself . . / 

"Then he went over to the door and stood looking 
out awhile. I don't know what he saw but it wasn't 
the view, I'm thinking; it was something inside of 
himself. And then he spoke, but so low I could 
scarce hear him. I will remember his words, though. 

" 'Surely,' he said, 'no one is so set that he cannot 
change, no one so blind. I ask so little and for it I 
shall give everything. For this little I shall take the 
burden of his soul and his way will be light and free 
and man will have peace forever ... So little can- 
not be too much to ask. Either there is greatness in 
man or there is nothing.' " 

Peter looked down. 

"That's what he said and I haven't forgotten it." 

Mr. Jackson nodded his head briskly. 

"Thank you, Mr. Lazar. Thank you very much. 



That helps us a great deal And shortly after this 
discussion your brother left?" 

Peter inclined his head. 

"Yes." 

"And did he tell you anything about those four 
years, on his return?" 

"No. Not much." 

Peter struggled with an admission. 

"To tell you the truth, I hardly liked to ask him. 
He seemed almost a stranger." 

Peter looked over towards the accused. He smiled 
at him, but he was thinking how odd it was that 
this man was his brother. There were things inside 
him, notions and beliefs, that Peter could never 
begin to fathom, not in a hundred years. Peter at 
least had always recognised his limitations. 

He remembered how when Janek had returned 
there had been a new gravity in him, a depth that had 
not been apparent before. Peter no longer joked on 
it as he had previously done. Somehow he felt he no 
longer knew his brother and he felt almost shy with 
him. Now he felt more acutely than ever that he was 
no longer the elder brother, that Janek had taken on 
extra years and wisdom and that he was older in his 
knowledge than Peter would ever be. And because 
of it he felt that shyness in the presence of this 
friendly stranger, his brother, whose eyes and mind 
penetrated far beyond the spoken word. 

And in Janek's farewell, though it was simple and 
even casual, Peter had recognised a sudden finality. 
He would not have been surprised if he had never 
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seen his brother again. Nor would anything Janek 
did ever surprise him again. His only surprise was in 
the realisation that he 'was his brother. 

"That's all, thank you/ 7 said Mr. Jackson. "Unless 
my learned friend . . ." 

"Certainly!" 

Mr. Tessard stood up. 

"I want to ask you the question I asked your 
mother. We have heard that you always considered 
your brother to be 'different.' Since those days you 
have heard the astonishing information that he is 
not only 'different' but is in reality the new Messiah, 
a modern Christ in fact, Christ Himself, returned 
to the earth. What do you think of that, Mr. Lazar?" 

Peter looked him slowly over as if he was a piece 
of metal awaiting pounding on his anvil. When he 
spoke, it seemed almost a growl. 

"It is not my opinions that are being tried here." 

"But don't you see," said Mr. Tessard smoothly, 
"how important it is for us to know whether you, 
who were brought up with the accused, believe him 
to be not only 'different' but the Son of God?" 

Peter hesitated, the big shoulders twisting. Then 
suddenly the heat came and his voice rang out with 
its release. 

"Is it so important? Do you think Christ's brothers 
treated him as the Son of God? Weren't there dis- 
believers then aye, and counsel for the prosecution, 
just as there are today?" 

"Touched murmured Mr. Jackson. 

But Peter went on. It was always his trouble to 
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stop once he finally got started, especially when he 
became angry. 

"What does it matter what / think or what any- 
body thinks? A man's born for a purpose, whether 
it's to be a blacksmith or a preacher or a Christ, 
even. And so he does what God wills him to do 
unless he's one of those that fight against it and take 
the wrong turning . . ." 

His glare plainly conveyed that Mr. Tessard must 
have taken the wrong turning. But oddly enough Mr. 
Tessard was thinking: "That big frame; the shock of 
black hair; the great deep evangelical voice when it's 
roused; John the Baptist to the life! Damn his 
impudence, all the same!" 

Peter was finishing, his voice still angry. 

"There's some would dispute it anyhow even if 
Christ came down with wings and a flaming sword 
and letters of fire on him a foot long saying 'This Is 
Christ'! So what's the use?" 

He stopped suddenly and flushed at his outburst. 

"Perhaps I'd better go now, if that's all right." 

Mr. Tessard raised a grim eyebrow. 

"It might be as well Though I daresay the court 
might spare you five minutes more if you haven't 
quite finished your oration . . ." 

Peter went gladly, his face burning at the ripple 
of laughter. He was afraid that somehow he had 
failed his brother. But anyhow he was happy to be 
out of that wretched witness-box. It was no place 
for a blacksmith. 
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V I I 



V^ALL Henry Williams!" 

In answer to that a middle-aged man in the well 
of the court stood up and made his way to the witness- 
box. He had the air of a man to whom life can no 
longer offer surprises which was not quite a true 
picture, for indeed, he was surprised to find himself 
there in that court and on that errand. But of the 
main things in life he had seen much: that was written 
in his face, in his quiet confidence of manner, in the 
slightly amused detachment of his gaze. Birth, love 
and death he had seen them often, had participated 
as much as most men in all but death, and with that 
he had flirted more than once. 

He took the oath and gave his name and address 
with some solemnity. He was a foreman in a small 
factory it appeared, and, on hearing that, one suddenly 
realised that he could have been nothing else. But 
where, one wondered, did he fit into the story of 
Janek? 

One was not left in doubt long; their paths, the 
witness explained, had crossed during Janek's four 
years' "apprenticeship" to the world. 
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"He didn't speak a lot," said Henry Williams. "But 
he listened to the others. We all noticed that, how 
little he talked. With most, it's gab, gab all the time, 
but with him there was only speaking when he had 
something to say." 

"Did he make any particular impression on you? 
Think carefully, Mr. Williams. Whatever you say, 
my learned friend will undoubtedly suggest you are 
only being wise after the event, so try to remember 
exactly what you thought at the time." 

Mr. Tessard made a small mocking bow to Mr. 
Jackson. 

"How kind of you to anticipate my case, to deal 
with it as well as your own . . ." 

The witness ignored the little by-play. 

"He impressed us all very greatly as an exceptional 
man. I don't know what it was: it wasn't especially 
what he did or what he said it was more his attitude 
to life and to people. There's only one way I can 
say it and yet even that doesn't really tell you any- 
thing. He was a good man. And there was a kind of 
. . . power in him, too, as if there was something he 
was keeping under control, if you follow me." 

"When you say he was a good man in his attitude 
towards people, can you explain a little more clearly 
what you mean?" 

"Well, now, how shall I put it? If there was ever 
anyone in trouble or anyone that needed help in any 
way, he was always there with advice or consolation, 
and with assistance too, good practical assistance that 
others might have thought of but hadn't got around 
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to doing. He was well, he was an example to all 
of us. Let me put it like this: if you meet anyone 
who's full of ordinary goodness, someone you see 
quite a lot of, it's impossible for him not to affect you 
in some way. When you see someone who never 
thinks of himself or his own convenience, so long as 
he can be of use to others, it's bound to make you 
think a bit. There aren't many like that, you know." 

"Did the accused ever do any preaching while he 
was there?" 

"No. He did better than that. He didn't preach: 
he showed us . . ." 

Mr. Tessard did not cross-examine. His demeanour 
suggested that he wouldn't dream of wasting the 
court's time with something so unnecessary, so trivial. 
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VIII 



VyALL Michael Raine!" 

He took the oath and waited for counsel to begin. 
His eyes ranged slowly over the spectators, one by 
one, but he was not seeing them. 

Who'd ever have thought it? Well and I might 
have known it wouldn't last. The two fine years I 
had with him and I the first to find him, so you might 
say, and now he says he'll be leaving the lot of us. 
But where he's off to he doesn't say. Surely it's not 
prison he's thinking of! They'll never get him there, 
nor keep him if they get him, not unless they're 
bigger fools than they seem. Why, the people'd 
have him out in no time. And now it's me, is it, stand- 
ing in the witness-box to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but? Me for the witness-box and 
Janet in the dock! It's so daft, it's funny almost. 
Only it's not much of a joke either. Well, Master, 
I'll do what I can. I'll tell them what happened after 
you set out from home. You were on your way to 
meet me then. Did you know you'd be meeting a 
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blind beggar with, a twisted mind only not too 
twisted so that it couldn't untwist in a hurry? Perhaps 
you knew it, but I didn't. I didn't know anything 
then; I was blind all right . . . 

Janek had started on his mission. The new adven- 
ture had begun. There was in him a feeling of 
strength and power to quicken his steps. As he reached 
the market town near his village perhaps he wondered 
how he would begin. Even the confidence he had 
in his mission might have been dismayed as he faced 
the enormous difficulties before him, one man un- 
heralded, untried, completely alone. 

Once in our national life there came itinerant 
lay preachers and the burning revivalists, who hired 
halls, put out advance notices and publicity and by 
various means Induced the people to attend. They 
still do it today on occasion. But now Janek came 
alone, without any such aids, one man to change 
the world, one man carrying only selflessness and 
love. Yes, perhaps he wondered how he was to begin; 
but he had no doubts, he did not falter: there would 
be a way. 

As he walked along he came to a blind beggar who 
stopped him and asked him to buy something from 
his tray. 

Janek looked at the man's dark spectacles. Here 
already he could start. But his words must have been 
the most surprising the beggar had ever heard. 

"I oiler you not money but faith. If you have faith 
you can also have sight." 
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Reaching out, he took away the spectacles. 

The beggar's opened eyes blinked into his as he 
spoke again. 

"Your affliction is cured, and as I have cast it out, 
so must you cast away all evil things from your life." 

The beggar's smile was wide and insolent and his 
voice mocking. 

"My eyes are as good as yours, friend. Always have 
been." 

Slowly he winked one eye. 

"Honest, I'd rather have the money, if it's all the 
same to you. And if you'll let me have my specs 
back . . ." 

Oh, to be mocked so soon! What a beginning was 
this! Janek's sudden wrath was not surprising. 

"Do you think you can mock God's purpose, you 
seller of deceits?" 

As he looked into the startled beggar's eyes, he 
added: 

"Blindly you follow the ways of hypocrisy. Be 
blind then, so you may ask alms without cheating." 

And the next instant there was a terrified shout 
from the beggar. 

"He has made me blind. He has made me blind!" 

It was market day and the streets of the town were 
busy. Quickly a knot of people formed around the two 
men and everyone was talking and asking questions 
and receiving explanations at once. And over all were 
the cries of the beggar. 

The general opinion seemed to be that if it was 
true, the beggar deserved his blindness, but it was 
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apparent that many people regarded the whole thing 
as a joke of some kind. And all the while Janek said 
nothing. 

A policeman came along to dissolve the crowd 
and on learning what had happened decided to take 
both Janek and the beggar to the police station to 
sort out the matter there. Janek made no resistance 
and the policeman took the thoroughly frightened 
beggar by the arm and led him along, whimpering 
and moaning that he was blind. Many of the crowd, 
having nothing better to do, followed. 

Inside the police station, while the desk sergeant 
was trying to discover the true facts, the beggar went 
suddenly on his knees and clutched imploringly at 
Janek's arm. 

"Make me well again. Make me well and I'll do 
anything you ask." 

The policemen fell silent. There was no sound now 
but Janek's gentle, compassionate voice. 

"You speak now in terror. But have no fear. Have 
only faith and do no more wrong and you shall be 
whole again." 

"I swear it. I'll ask God to forgive me. I won't 
cheat any more . . ." 

"Then open your eyes and see." 

Janek touched the man's head and then raised him 
up and as he stood his eyes opened. Incredulously, 
happily, he blinked and looked around. He seized 
Janek's hand. 

"Strewth, I thought I was blind for ever. It's what 
you call your sins finding you out. Well, I deserved 
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it and I'm not going to say I didn't. And I'm not going 
to go back on my word, either. You gave me back 
my sight. Thank you for that. And whatever I can 
do for you why, ask anything and I'll do it, any- 
thing at all." 

'Then wait and we shall leave here together." 

Janek turned to the sergeant. 

"Do you wish me to stay?" 

"No, sir." 

The sergeant shook his head and stood up and stared 
amazedly after the two of them as they left together, 
the beggar happily following Janek and touching his 
eyes and shaking his head in disbelief. 

Outside, part of the crowd was still waiting. As 
Janek appeared they made way for him, but the beg- 
gar, bursting over with it, began to tell everyone what 
had happened. 

Then he said hastily: 

"I must go. I must go after him." 

He began to run after Janek, afraid of losing him. 

Someone grasped his sales tray to detain him longer, 
but impatiently he slipped his arm out of the straps 
which held the tray to him and left it in the man's 
hands. 

As he ran he shouted: 

"I won't need it any more. Nor these." 

And he threw down his blackened spectacles. 

He was breathless when he came up with Janek. 

"I was held back. I was afraid I w r ould lose you." 

Janek's deep eyes enveloped him. 
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"Once you have found me you need never lose 
me ... But how far will you come with me?" 

The beggar looked at Janek's strangely compelling 
face. He had felt nothing like this in his life before, 
nothing to compare with this tremendous elation. 

Slowly he said: 

"I will go with you to the end of the world." 

Ah, the glory of that day! I shall never forget it. 
'Twas the same as looking down from the top of a 
high mountain you've climbed, the good feeling surg- 
ing and bubbling inside you as you realise you're on 
the very top and you see everything else below, tiny 
and unimportant. Ever since then I've been on top 
and they'll never take that away from me, whatever 
happens. I've got it and I've had it and it's mine to 
keep for ever and ever. 

Michael took Janek to his lodgings and asked him 
if he would stay there with him since he had nowhere 
else in mind where he might go. And then for the first 
time he felt ashamed of his cheap lodgings and of his 
temerity in asking Janek. But Janek saw what he felt 
and smiled and put him at his ease and thanked him. 

Never before had Michael known the desire to 
serve anyone, but he knew it then. And he was never 
after to seek a greater reward in anything he did 
than Janek's approval 

He prepared a meal, and when Janek said it was 
good, he was delighted. Afterwards Janek told him 



he wished to preach to the people In the town and 
Michael said eagerly that he would arrange it. And 
so he did though only Michael knew exactly how he 
managed it. 

He knew the town well, of course, and Its people, 
and the story of his blindness and its cure had already 
run round the streets. No one was quite sure how 
much of it to believe, and even when they heard the 
story from his own lips they were still hesitant. Part 
of the reason was that they knew Michael so well 
that they were inclined to believe it might have been 
a prearranged trick. If Michael was mixed up in a 
thing there was usually trickery in it somewhere as 
well as a reward of some kind for him. They were 
not easily convinced that Michael had found a new 
kind of reward that of being allowed to give. 

Still, whichever way it was, whether in search of 
faith or only of entertainment, quite a large crowd 
began to collect in the market place, in addition to the 
usual farmers and hangers-on attending the market. 
The salesmen and auctioneers were pleased until they 
realised the people were not there on their account 
but were waiting for something else to happen. 

Then Michael fetched Janek, and when they came 
to the market square all the talking and shouting 
seemed to die away. There were the market smells 
assaulting their nostrils, there was the occasional low- 
ing from a hungry cow and the squealing of pigs. 
But otherwise the air was still and silent and expectant. 
It was so quiet that when Janek began to speak he 
scarcely had to raise his voice at all. 



It was the first time he had preached, but his voice 
was firm and strong and confident, firm yet gentle, 
searching but soft, fire with sweetness ... So com- 
pelling and so mellow were its tones that someone 
had said it was like the sudden searing breath of 
Heaven itself. 

Proud I was, looking around me, to think it was 
I had brought all those people there myself. Like a 
cat tipping over a pint of cream. I brought them there 
and I brought Janek to speak to them. Associated 
with him I was, and maybe that would account for 
the silly grin spread all over me. 

Until he began to speak. And then the grin was 
lost and the pride went and there was nothing left 
but his voice. It was for me he spoke, only for me. 
And that was what it was like for all of us that heard 
him. How could anyone speak like that the first time 
out and not come from God? 



Simply Janek began. 

"God has sent me to speak to you . . . 

"Nearly two thousand years ago another was sent 
whose name was Jesus, and some of you listened and 
some did not. And those that listened and heard took 
the words and sent them across the world and across 
time, fashioning a great church out of them, a church 
built of love and faith and not of stone. Something 
was born of those words which is called Christianity." 

The silence became intensified by the distant street 
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noises, became charged with the concentration of the 
listening people. 

"But Christianity has become a religion. And Jesus 
meant it only as a way of life. 

"Now, a religion is something akin to money, for 
in its name men have fought, have stolen, have 
tortured and killed. But Christianity means only this: 
to live as Christ lived. And where are those who have 
lived in the way of Christ? Are there any here? . . . 

"It is true that there are people who go to church. 
They recite things often which no longer have any 
meaning for them; they listen to God's word and look 
wise, and then when it is over they go home and put 
away their books and close up their religion until the 
following Sabbath . . . 

"And throughout the week Christianity is only a 
name which conjures up the next Sunday and the 
other Sundays to come . . . 

"But I tell you God does not care whether or not 
you go to church. If you wish to pray to God or 
praise him, if you wish to ask forgiveness of past sins 
and help for the future you can do so in your own 
homes or in church, as you wish. Go to church if you 
will but do not expect that alone to make you 
a Christian. There is only one way in which you 
can become a Christian and that is to be Christian, 
to be it every moment of your life and on every 
day of your life, whether it is a week-day or a Sun- 
day . . . 

"Nor do I mean by Christian that which is opposed 
to any other religion or sect. What does it matter 
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whether you call yourself Christian, Catholic, Jew or 
Mohammedan? Jesus asked only two things of you 
to love God and to love your neighbour and these 
things are for all men, whatever religion they may 
profess . . . 

"But Jesus asked too much. In those two thousand 
years that is the one thing that has become plain. For 
many have forgotten their God and many have denied 
Him. But your God has not forgotten. And His 
message is this. If you cannot love God, if your hearts 
are too small and busy for that, then one thing is still 
left. Try if you will to love mankind. Man is God's 
handiwork and to love man is to love God . . . 

"So now I ask only this: that you should keep 
kindliness and unselfishness by you every day and in 
every dealing, for if you let these two simple things 
colour all your thoughts then I tell you you will 
become as worthy as the greatest of saints. And indeed 
you will have discovered the very secret of the 
saints . . . 

"And if all men do this, there will arise in time a 
new world, a place of affection and happiness, a place 
dedicated to peace and contentment." 

The crowd was still for a moment, resting in the 
warmth and comfort and certainty of his voice. And 
as Janek began to speak again there was once more 
that sudden intense silence and everyone strained 
a little closer to him. 

The words were woven in and out and over and 
above the central argument in clear and simple 
language. And to the listeners came that feeling that 
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Janek was talking to each of them personally. 
Certainly no one had ever had an easier way offered 
to him. No preacher had ever asked for so little. 
Kindness and unselfishness and thoughtfulness and 
their positive expression these he told them could 
change the whole world if only their use could be 
spread to everyone. It was a final chance, an easy 
way to personal peace and the peace of nations. Three 
small things that could redeem mankind, that were 
within the scope of everyone, for the kindness of the 
poorest, meanest person was as strong a force for 
universal good as the kindness of a king. 

There was no mystery here, nothing difficult, 
nothing that need even interfere with their daily lives, 
beyond a little extra effort in their behaviour towards 
others, just a simple message to love and be loved. 
There was a glow in the listening people, a new feel- 
ing and hope that there might still be a chance for 
them all, still perhaps an opportunity for decency and 
sanity in place of hatred, resignation or despair. Life 
might still not be easy, but with unyielding faith 
in one another and the certainty of kindness it must 
become more and more so. 

"Make of kindness not the outcast it has always 
been, not a surprise when met with in the journey 
of life but a thing both accepted and expected . . . 

"Your future deeds will themselves ask you forgive- 
ness for the past. Take thought therefore before you 
act, before you speak, and in time even your very 
thoughts will accustom themselves to kindness and 
consideration. Keep uncharitable things from you, 
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and your life will become full and free and happy 
beyond all understanding . . . 

"And in this way, without stress, you will in truth 
praise God every day of your lives and at last come 
to Him with a clear heart. And the world you leave 
will be a better place because of you and because 
once you lived there." 

In the long silence which followed, a young man 
on crutches suddenly found enough courage to limp 
out from the fringe of the crowd. Really, he was 
more a boy than a man. His fair hair fell loosely 
over his forehead. His expression was of one who 
was not accustomed to pushing himself forward, but 
who had screwed up enough determination to do so. 

"Sir, you speak to us of Jesus. Can you too perform 
miracles?" 

The note of hope in his voice was pathetic. His 
face was flushed and his eyes bright with earnestness. 

The eyes of the crowd turned slowly away from 
him and back to Janek. There was a new tension 
among them, a fear that Janek might be tried and 
found wanting. They had been given a new hope, and 
they did not want its brightness to be diminished. 
And yet they knew they had seen the face of some- 
thing they did not properly understand, something 
that would affect their lives. The story of Jesus 
was to them almost a fable; they believed in it, but 
because it was so far away in time there was no reality 
left in it. But this this was happening. And they held 
their breaths. 

Janek looked compassionately at the young man 



with the crutches, one leg dragging behind him. 
Gently he said: 

"There are miracles all men can perform if they 
have sufficient faith. Each day that we live again is 
a miracle and only by faith do we live at all. Food 
sustains us, but faith gives us the power and the will 
to perform the miracle of breathing. If you have faith 
you can walk." 

He went closer to the youngster, whose eyes never 
left him for an instant. Almost in a whisper the 
question came: 

"What is faith? I'll do anything . . . anything" 

"God is love and faith is the link between the soul 
of man and God. If man does not lose hope he can 
still believe in God, in goodness, in the ultimate 
triumph of man. Do you believe that I can help you?" 

"Yes." 

There was no hesitation. 

"Why do you believe it?" 

"I ... you have some special power. I can see it." 

"I have no power but your power. Can you under- 
stand that?" 

"Yes ... I think so. You have the power to help 
us because we think you have the power." 

"Whatever I have is of God. And you have 
faith . . . Then you shall walk." 

Janek knelt on the ground and took the dragging 
foot between his hands. Looking up, he said: 

"What of your sins?" 

The young man set his face. 

"I have not sinned." 
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Gently Janek said again: 

a What of your sins? Is there nothing you have done 
of which you are ashamed?" 

The young man hung his head and looked away. 

"There are things. I will try to be better. I will 
ask forgiveness . . ." 

Janek said: 

"Your sins are forgiven. Throw your crutches 
away." 

And standing, he took the crutches one by one in 
his left hand and threw them to the ground. With 
his right hand he supported the young man. 

Slowly the youngster moved his bad foot until it 
was by the side of the other, and then he gradually 
put his weight on it, his face expressing first his 
apprehension and then his amazement. Excitedly then 
he seized Janek's hand. 

"I can stand, I can stand. It's all right again. Oh, 
thank you. They said I'd never . . . they told me 
... oh, it's incredible! I can stand. I can walk." 

His eyes misty, he walked back towards the crowd, 
his unaccustomed leg moving a little stiffly but firmly. 

The next moment there was pandemonium and the 
crowd milled round the young man. 

Janek turned to Michael. 

"Come, let us go." 

And everyone fell back for them, making a lane 
for them to pass through. 

'Twas the first time I'd seen faith-healing in any 
shape and it was something to tear at your heart. I 



was excited all right. Not only because of that but 
because of the whole thing. It had all happened the 
same day, like a flash in the sky, and I thought how 
easily I might have missed the chance. Suppose some- 
one had told me a little while before that something 
like this would happen . . . Fd have thought him 
a bit non compos, wouldn't I? And now: Michael 
Raine, first disciple of Janek, eh? Well, why not 
'disciple'? That's how it turned out. But before? Well, 
Fd been a mug all right, blind if you like but I 
hadn't done a lot of harm in the world, not what you 
might call real harm. Not that that's any recommen- 
dation either, because 'not doing harm' is only one 
step better than really doing it. It's doing good that 
counts, not just 'not doing harm.' The kindness Janek 
preaches about has to be an active thing, not just 
passive . . . And Janek himself what did I think 
about him just then? What did I believe? Why, I 
don't know. I didn't think much about that at all. 
I only knew how lucky I was and that it was a 
privilege for me to be with him, to serve him. There's 
not another person in the world would have got me 
thinking like that. 

When we got home I could see he was needing to 
be alone a bit, so I took a stroll outside. I felt that 
excited I could have skipped. There was so much 
pleasure in my mind just then with all that had 
happened, I felt almost as if I might take off from 
the ground if I forgot to plank my feet down firmly 
enough. 
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And what did I find? People of all sorts coming up 
to me and talking to me about Janek and asking 
questions about him and hoping he was going to speak 
again. 

And so at last I went inside to tell him. 

"Master, there have been dozens of people asking 
if you'll speak again." 

The "Master" was used with some trepidation; 
Michael preferred it to "Sir" because it was invested 
with a certain intimacy. But Janek made no remark 
on it in any case. He said only: 

"Yes, I shall speak again tomorrow." 

And Michael went out to spread the news. 

But the next day there were more than twice as 
many people as before. And many of them had 
brought sick children with them, hoping they might 
be healed. 

Janek spoke again of how simple it was for everyone 
to lead a full and satisfying life simply by thinking 
of others. The happiness they would give, he said, 
would be out of all proportion to the effort, and 
it would come back to them increased a hundredfold. 
They were not to believe him; let them try it for 
themselves. It was easy enough to prove him either 
right or wrong. And when they had proved him right 
the whole movement would spread and spread, 
through village, town, city, country, like a flame 
fanned by the wind of Heaven. 

"Yet I tell you the selfishness of one man can break 
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the back of a nation. And the selfishness of one nation 
can break the back of the world- See that you are not 
that man! " 

When he had finished speaking he went among 
them, healing and comforting the sick mainly those 
that were considered incurable or difficult to cure 
by the doctors. Many have spoken of the power 
which seemed to run through them from the touch 
of his hands, and it is certain that in his healing he 
gave heavily of himself for always after it he seemed 
exhausted. 

From then on he preached each day in the market 
square and the crowds grew always bigger, people 
even coming from neighbouring towns and villages 
to hear him. 

And this was when the newspapers first took up 
the story. They reported the fervour of the crowds 
and emphasised Janek's healing rather than his teach- 
ing, for this naturally carries the greater news value. 
And they also played up parts of what Janek said, 
taking words out of context, not with any malicious 
intention but, again, in order to add to the news value 
(that synonym for sensationalism). They said that 
Janek decried the churches, that he claimed there 
should be no Sabbath . . . And these statements were 
both true and false and only to be properly under- 
stood if one knew their full context. 

The fifth day in the town had been another market 
day, and the auctioneers and salesmen had complained 
to the authorities that they had been unable to transact 
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any business worth speaking of that day. Heaven 
knew there had been plenty of people there, but no 
one had been much interested in anything except 
waiting for Janek and listening to him when he 
came. It was not right, they said, for business to be 
interrupted and held up in that way. 

And so it was that the chief constable himself finally 
went to see Janek. This was of course in the nature 
of an honour since he might so easily have sent a lesser 
official, even if the real reason for his going was to 
see Janek for himself, after having heard so many 
incredible stories about him. 

The chief constable was a curious man, and he liked 
to see things for himself so that afterwards he could 
tell his friends about them. He was a cheerful man, 
an elderly red-faced ex-army officer, accustomed to 
affability and good company. He was not an unkind 
man, just bluff and a little unthinking and not used 
to looking under the surface of things, 

Janek courteously asked him to sit down, and he 
did so, but for once he seemed ill at ease. He felt a 
most curious inclination to stand up again. There was 
something about Janek, something strange and unreal, 
something so compelling in those compassionate eyes, 
that he felt humble and he hadn't felt like that since 
he was a small boy. There was the oddest feeling too 
that Janek already knew why he was there. 

Desperately the chief constable felt that he ought 
to break the silence before it grew any larger, before 
it completely overwhelmed him. 

"I'm ... uh ... Fm afraid I have to ask you to 
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. . . that is, not to ... uh ... not to hold any 
more of your meetings in the town. I ... Fm 
sorry . . ." 

His voice wound down into silence. 

Janek said nothing, only Baited courteously for 
whatever explanation there was. But Michael was 
there too and bluntly asked for the why and the 
wherefore. 

It is doubtful if the chief constable even heard him; 
he was dreadfully ill at ease in his errand, and he 
felt an urgent desire to vindicate himself. 

"I . . . it's leading to some trouble, you see. The 
crowds are getting out of hand and disorganising 
business and . . . and so on. Fm really very sorry. 
Fm sure you won't take offence, will you? Only I 
have to think of the town first. I do hope you under- 
stand. It's . . . it's very difficult to please everybody, 
isn't it?" 

His lips seemed terribly dry and the sympathy he 
saw in Janek's eyes unnerved him. Fortunately 
Michael's anger saved him just as he was beginning to 
feel that all was lost and well lost and that he 
wouldn't care what all the business people in the 
world thought if only he could sit and relax for ever 
in the peace and calm which were beginning to flow 
through him. Strange! He felt he had known Janek 
a long time, that he had always known him . . . 

Michael said heatedly: 

"Can you really be thinking of the town, sir? Here 
is the greatest thing that has ever happened to this 
town and yet you say that it mustn't go on because 



it's bad for business. What about all the other people, 
the people who make up the crowds which listen 
day after day? What about them? Have you asked 
their opinion?" 

The chief constable stood up. He appeared 
embarrassed. 

"I really am thinking of these people you mention 
and of their best interests. You see, they're leaving their 
work to attend the meetings. You can appreciate what 
harm that does. You must agree it's a bad thing, 
surely! And . . . and traffic gets held up, and so on. 
It dislocates things so much." 

He could think of no reason why he should try to 
excuse his decision at such length: it had certainly 
not been his intention when he had started out. Yet 
somehow it seemed necessary now to convince him- 
self as much as his listeners. 

"You see, once things begin to get disorganised 
it throws everything out, doesn't it? As it is, the 
market's practically at a standstill, and all the dealers 
are complaining about it. Of course I know you're 
doing some good, but what can we say when people 
come to us? It's not my job to weigh one thing against 
the other. We have our duty to do. It's really very 
difficult . . ." 

Michael looked ready to burst with the things he 
was longing to say, but Janek put out an arm to 
restrain him. To the chief constable he said: 

"You must do as your conscience bids you. If you 
wish it, we shall leave." 

Relief and gratitude showed in the chief constable's 
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face. But he felt also a sense of loss, of waste, of hope- 
lessness. Quickly he said: 

"You needn't leave if you don't want to. I didn't 
mean that. As long as you don't hold any more meet- 
ings 

Even as he spoke he realised the uselessness of his 
words. 

Janek's voice was soft, 

"I am sent here to preach. I must obey my law as 
you obey yours. We shall go tomorrow." 

Staring wonderingly at him, the chief constable 
mumbled a goodbye, and went awkwardly and 
hesitantly out of the room. The result of his inter- 
view gave him no pleasure and the strange disquiet 
he had felt stayed long with him afterwards in his 
memory long enough to volunteer his experience, 
to try to describe the strangeness of it, to the court 
of law where Janek was on trial. 

"It might have been my duty," he said, "but 1 did 
wrong. I know that as surely as I am here now. I 
don't know what else I could have done, and yet 
sometimes there is something above duty, a conviction 
which ought to be obeyed whatever the cost. That 
was such a time and I have never ceased to regret 
what I did." 

It was perhaps fortunate for him that he had since 
retired from his position as chief constable. Else Mr. 
Tessard would have given him an uncomfortable 
time in an official way . . . Yet it is probable that 
this would not have deterred him from coming; it 
had been too long on his mind now. 



As he left the witness-box he did not look at Janek. 
The memory was enough: he had no wish to drown 
again. 

The court adjourned for the day after the last 
witness had finished. 

Mr. Roulton looked at the clock, and it was obvious 
that they could cram in very little more. And after 
all it was tea-time. He sighed and spoke to Mr. Jack- 
son. 

"I hope we shall be able to finish tomorrow." 

Mr. Jackson bowed. 

"I hope so, too." 

Mr. Tessard said: 

"If I might make a suggestion: perhaps the wit- 
nesses for the accused might be a little more 
brief ... If my learned friend would guide them a 
trifle more firmly . . ." 

Mr. Jackson smiled. 

"With the greatest respect, I shall be obliged if 
my learned friend will allow me to conduct my case 
in my own way." 

Mr. Roulton frowned at them both and then stood 
up. He thought that it was possibly worse for him 
than for either of them, however personally they 
might be affected. He felt a little sorry for himself, 
wondering how he could possibly keep his mind off 
the case until the next day and knowing also that 
it was impossible for him to do so. 

And in the court were the reporters, waiting 
breathlessly for him to disappear so that they could 
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run out and telephone their stories to their papers. 
He was suddenly very conscious of them, of their 
impatience. And even in the corridors crowds were 
waiting, the many that had wanted seats, but had to 
be content with whispered commentaries by the 
attendants now and then. Everywhere people were 
waiting . . . 

Did any of them sense the agony of a magistrate 
who had to make a final decision? At least of course, 
it wasn't final. Even if he sent the case for trial, it 
wouldn't settle anything . . . But Mr. Roulton knew 
he could not allow himself such an easy escape. 

Meanwhile, he had till tomorrow to get through. 
Hours and hours . . . 

But somehow the time passed, as time does. 
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I X 



JT\ND now it was the following morning 
and a fair young man stood in the witness-box, broad 
and straight and tall. His wide honest eyes looked in- 
terestedly around him, taking in the scene as naturally 
as might any writer or trained observer. He did not 
find it strange to be there. Everything was grist to 
his mill. Whatever came to him he accepted as a 
matter of course. He lived neither amongst regrets 
nor filled with hopes and dreams. He was one of the 
few who enjoy life most because they live it daily. 

This was Denis O'Rourke or to give him the full 
names with which his parents had burdened him, 
Denis Bryan Terence Flynn O'Rourke. He had no 
brothers or sisters and had never regretted it. "What 
would I be doing with a family?" he said to his 
fiancee. "And me with a family of names to myself! 
And it's the less relations we'll have to bother us 
after we're married." 

He had been a reporter, and once he had thought 
that to be a reporter would be the apex of his ambi- 
tions. Not just in a provincial town of course. The 
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eventual aim of most newspaper men Is Fleet Street, 
and it is only after they have been there for a time 
that some of them yearn to be back in the comparative 
peace of a provincial town. 

Denis had had a flair for turning a phrase neatly 
and expressively and someone had mentioned to him 
that he ought to be a writer and had fired him with the 
thought. It is the way they all start, the hacks and 
the famous correspondents both. And the doc- 
tors . . . "Fine hands you've got: surgeon's hands, I'd 
say . . ." or: "The boy ought to be a lawyer, the 
way he argues; quite sound, too" ... or: "She ought 
to be on the stage, my dear, really she ought, with 
her dancing, you mark my words . . ." Thus is 
destiny served, and man moves to his training ground 
to grapple with the matters of existence. And wonder- 
fully enough it always comes up fresh, always seems 
important ... in the beginning, at least . . . And 
so Denis Bryan Terence Flynn O'Rourke had been 
destined to become a great journalist. Or so he had 
thought. And he had had an assignment to interview 
Janek when he arrived. He had never till then inter- 
viewed anyone on religious matters, and so it was he 
awaited Janek's arrival in his town, looking forward 
to his assignment as something out of the normal run. 
He had read the reports on Janek in the other papers, 
and he was rather curious to see and judge for himself. 

Janek and Michael had meanwhile left the town 
where the chief constable had forbidden Janek to 
preach any more and walked to the next town, which 
was the one in which Denis lived. The episode in the 
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last town had given new scope to the Press who 
reported the incident as: "MIRACLE" PREACHER 

TURNED OUT OF TOWN. 

When they arrived at their new destination Michael 
found lodgings for them both. But Janek's reputation 
had preceded him and what he had said about church 
had been distorted into what amounted to a declara- 
tion of war on the established churches. The local 
clergy, afraid that Janek's coming might eclipse their 
own influence, for once combined forces and went 
pell-mell to the local authorities to beg them not to 
allow any preaching there. 

The authorities were first bland and then uncom- 
fortable and finally, understandably, they took the 
easiest way out and said they would do what they 
could. Consequently the town clerk spent a busy 
morning looking up the law of public meetings and 
brushing up on the bye-laws. 

However, the legal paraphernalia was unnecessary. 
Michael soon found out what was the position and set 
his quick brain to working out a solution. It was 
obvious that there were many people who wanted the 
opportunity of hearing Janek speak, so Michael spread 
round the news that there would be a meeting outside 
the town, chalking large notices on the walls in addi- 
tion to his other means of publicity. 

The next day Janek walked to the place Michael 
had suggested and found a large number of people, 
made curious by the reports they had heard, already 
waiting there for him. As he started to speak, without 
preamble, they listened eagerly, anxious, as so many 
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people are, for an easy offer of happiness and salva- 
tion. 

Everyone knows in his heart that the only means 
to happiness lies within himself, yet he is always 
hoping someone will, in some miraculous way, hand 
it to him as a gift for which he himself need do 
nothing at all. 

Janek could not go that far, but he went to the 
utmost limit. 

He asked for very little, for the smallest amount 
possible, offering the largest rewards for the least 
effort. Perhaps that is why he achieved so much in 
such a short time, and it is also undoubtedly the 
reason why he incurred the anger of those of the 
clergy who objected to their flocks being shown an 
easy course; they themselves had always preached 
that the way to salvation was stony and hard and as 
likely to break your heart as your feet. You might not 
ride to Heaven on anything remotely like a cushion 
but only be thrust upwards on the piercing point of 
a sword. 

The police came and looked on at the meeting, but 
there was no obstruction or nuisance and they had no 
excuse to take any kind of action. 

While Janek was speaking there was a sudden 
hubbub from one part of the crowd. Obviously some- 
thing had happened. People were making a circle 
round something or other, Janek asked Michael to 
see what it was, and it appeared that a man had had 
a fit and was throwing himself about on the ground. 
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Janek went over to the man, the people making 
way for him. He stood for a moment and then bent 
down and placed his hand on the man's head. 

The result was so instantaneous that there were 
gasps from all round. At the touch of that calm 
authoritative hand the man became still, his twisting 
body suddenly relaxed and peaceful. He gave a long 
shudder and the mottled greyness left his face. His 
breathing, till then harsh and long-drawn-out into 
agonised sighs, returned to normal. A few seconds 
later he opened his eyes to see Janek bending over 
him. He blinked in surprise and struggled to his 
feet. 

Janek touched his hand. 

"You are well again and your illness will not return. 
Give thanks to God and, if you will, do as I teach 
you." 

Turning, he went back to his place and began to 
speak to the crowd again, resuming as though there 
had been no interruption. 

And afterwards he healed those that asked him. 

As they were ready to leave, he and Michael, Denis 
O'Rourke seized his chance and went up to them. As 
befitted an Irishman, he was not a normally backward 
young man, but now for some reason he seemed a 
little hesitant in his manner as he turned to Janek. 

"I hope you'll excuse me, sir. I'm a reporter, on the 
local paper here. And would you mind if I asked 
you a few questions while I've the chance?" 

Michael, the faithful watchdog, was about to pro- 
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test that his Master was too tired, but Janek stopped 
him with a gesture and said he would be glad to help 
if he could. 

His eyes smiled into the reporter's, and Denis 
gathered his courage, though if you had asked him 
to explain his diffidence, he would have been unable 
to do it. 

"Well, then, forgiving the question, sir, is it your 
intention to found a new religion?" 

Janek's smile deepened, but it was a friendly smile. 

"I must have failed in my purpose when I spoke 
today for I see you did not understand me. Or perhaps 
the reporting eye was elsewhere noting the reaction 
of the crowd or the appearance of the preacher * . ." 

Denis blushed. 

"I only wondered if you were considering starting 
a new religion in place of Christianity as it is under- 
stood today, I mean." 

"Or misunderstood? Well, now a new religion? 
Then indeed would I be lost among the multitude. 
Are there not enough religions already in the world? 
Suppose we even consider Christianity alone: are 
there not already enough sects and divisions cutting 
themselves off from the main body?" 

"But what do you mean by the main body? Is it 
the Church of England then?" 

"No. No church but simply the teaching of Jesus. 
That is the main tree from which the branches drop 
off, one after the other, each one differing in some 
degree in this or that interpretation or ritual. Theirs 
alone is the true faith, each contends. Or this or that 
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form of ceremonial must accompany their worship 
of God. But is that what Christ taught? True, he 
accepted the accustomed ceremonial where possible 
because it simplified his work and its understanding, 
particularly in those days, but he did not hesitate to 
sacrifice it where it conflicted with the doing of good. 
And since then it has assumed unbelievable pro- 
portions. Today, the way you pray is almost more 
important than the prayer itself. And the dogma and 
the unravelling of obscurities Is more important than 
the simple truths. . . . 

"I follow In the same path as Jesus, which is to 
bring men to God; and this they achieve according 
to their actions. I follow no church, no sect, no 
specialised religion. I follow only man, man as an 
Individual and his ability for doing good if he 
will only do it: good for others and thus good for 
himself. Man eternally seeks happiness, yet it is there 
ready for the taking If he will only see It. That is my 
task, to try to make him see it." 

Denis shook his head at the grandeur of such an 
enterprise. Softly he said: 

"If you only could!" 

Then an unhappy expression came over his face. 

"I have another question to ask you. 'Tis rather 
an impertinent question, Fm afraid . . . only you 
see, sir, I was particularly told that I should ask it." 

"Don't be afraid to ask. I have nothing to hide 
from you or any man." 

Denis's face was pink, but he burst out the words. 

"Well, it's . . . about money." 
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"Money, my son?" 

"Yes, you see, it's . . ." 

Without doubt, Denis was very unhappy. 

"People are saying, so they are, that . . . that you 
must be making a lot of money out of this. We've 
had inquiries about it from all the press agencies. You 
see, there've been others from time to time who've 
had certain powers of healing and people have come 
to some of them with money for themselves to be 
cured, I mean. Not that there's anything wrong with 
it so far as I can see, for in truth the doctors have to 
be paid, so they do, and why not others? But . . . 
Ah, damn it! I beg your pardon! Only I should not 
be asking you such a thing. Please forgive the ques- 
tion. It is of no account and I am ashamed to be 
asking it." 

Denis could not understand why exactly the in- 
terview was turning out the way it was. Still, it was 
easy for the editor to say ask this or that, but there 
were some things one could not ask, whatever the 
editor said. How could you ask a man like this if he 
was getting rich out of healing people? You had only 
to look at him . . . 

Janek broke into his thoughts. 

"I gladly forgive you whatever there is to forgive. 
But frankly I don't understand your question. You 
say that people are paying me money for my heal- 
ing. Well, I suppose it is natural enough for some to 
assume such a thing. Yes, I could be rich perhaps if 
I wished. But how then would I be able to lead people 
to God? Would they still listen to me?" 
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Denis felt that here he was on safer ground. 

"Some revivalists in America have become wealthy 
from all accounts, and they've had thousands of fol- 
lowers in spite of it." 

Janek thought about that for a moment. Then he 
nodded his head. 

"Yes, I can understand that might be so. Still, I do 
not wish for thousands of followers. I do not wish 
for any followers. Not for myself. I seek only to 
spread my message through the world. And men must 
turn to God and to each other, not to me. I can only 
point the way. And even if I had this money, what 
would I do with it?" 

It was Denis's turn to be puzzled. He stammered a 
little over it. 

"But . . . but money . . . well, everyone . . ." 

Janek's voice was understanding. 

"Do you desire money so greatly then, my son?" 

"I ... well, no but . . ." 

Honesty overtook him. 

"Yes, sometimes I do. But I'm not like you. I'm 
just very ordinary and . . . greedy, I suppose. Like 
most people. Please forgive me again for having asked 
you about it. Only, people find it hard to understand 
anyone who wants nothing for himself from the 
world." 

"Then your readers will think it strange of me, 
but you see I really have no need of money. True, I 
have none of my own, but my requirements are so 
simple. I have clothes already, and food and shelter 
I shall always find for I know I have only to ask 
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there Is so much goodness in people really, just lying 
there awaiting exercise. And what else? You see, there 
is nothing more I need, and if there were, God would 
surely provide it." 

Denis's eyes were wide. Here was what Jesus had 
told his disciples. And it seemed well enough in the 
Bible. But if anyone else had told it to him as an 
acceptable proposition he would have looked for the 
tongue in the cheek. No one, however, could listen 
to Janek and not believe in his absolute honesty in 
everything he said. When he spoke to you, you 
forgot there were such things as deceit and lying and 
meanness in the world. 

No, it was not what Denis had expected of his in- 
terview at all When he went away he seemed to be 
in rather a dazed condition. Inwardly he felt excited 
and agitated, as if something had happened to him. 

On leaving Janek he had intended to go straight to 
the newspaper office and write up his interview. 
Instead, he found himself wandering aimlessly through 
the streets of the town, seeing nothing but his tur- 
bulent thoughts, seeing no one but the image of 
Janek in his mind's eye, not knowing where he was 
going but seeing, nevertheless, a pattern forming in 
his mind, an intriguing breathless pattern of a 
possible future. 

Suddenly he emerged from his dream and hurried 
to the office. There he went straight to his desk and 
wrote his article, trying to express in it the emotions 
he had felt when Janek had spoken to him. It was 
not only what he had said, nor even the way he had 
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said it; it was the man himself, his transparent love 
and belief in mankind and the strength of purpose that 
shone from him. Here indeed was a noble man, a man 
one could die for . . . and live for, too . . . 

As he wrote that, Denis felt the tremor of excite- 
ment run through him again. By all the saints, that 
was the truth, wasn't it? A man one could live for! 

That article was the first of the passionate affirma- 
tions in Janek and his work to be published. It was 
the article which began a new trend of feeling, the 
article which, perhaps, changed Janek in the public 
mind from a mere entertainer into a serious force 
a crusader for mankind. 

Denis O'Rourke was a man who believed in im- 
pulses. And the impulse he had then was so strong 
it became a conviction. He left the article on the 
editor's desk and ran out before he could be questioned 
on it. And he went to see Janek again, this time at 
his lodgings. 

It was Michael who saw Denis first. He said, not 
unkindly: 

"It's rather late now and the Master's tired. Would 
you come back tomorrow?" 

But Janek had heard him and called out: 

"I am expecting him." 

Flushed with excitement Denis went quickly in 
to him. He stood staring into Janek's deep eyes and 
was lost in them. 

"You were expecting me?" 

His voice was incredulous. 

Janek did not answer. Instead he asked: 
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She felt helpless. Anything else she could have 
combated. Anything other than this. Her face softened 
in a final appeal. 

"Denis, please, don't go. After he's left you'll see 
things differently. It's our lives, Denis, the way we'd 
planned them; don't give that up. Think it over. Don't 
rush it." 

Denis knew he wouldn't change his mind if he 
thought for a year. 

"I won't change. And you wouldn't be wanting 
me the way I am now. I have to go. I can't help 
myself." 

She hesitated a moment. Then she compressed her 
lips. 

"You're right, Denis O'Rourke. I wouldn't want 
you the way you are now. You needn't worry about 
me: I'll not be seeing you again." 

From there on, the three of them, Janek, Michael 
and Denis, travelled together. The world was at their 
feet, but it was a hard tight world and they knew it 
would not open to force but only to softness and 
persuasion. 
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X 



1Y1 R. JACKSON glanced at the clock. There 
were four more witnesses after this . . . They ought 
to just about do it. He didn't want it to carry over 
another day if it could be helped. He couldn't tell 
at all how the magistrate was taking it. A rotten case 
to have to try. He didn't envy old Roulton. He was 
fair though and hadn't any religious bias, as far as 
he'd been able to find out. Not like Tessard. Nor even 
himself, he supposed though he'd never thought of 
himself before as having a religious bias ... A rotten 
case; be glad when it was all over. But If it went to 
trial . . . ! Well, he'd have gambled and lost. There'd 
still be a chance, of course, but it would be harder 
than ever . . . 

He brought his mind back. 

"Will you tell us what happened as a direct result 
of your article?" 

Denis came into the room looking shamefaced. 

"What is it?" 

Janek's glance was searching. 

"Master, I ... Look what I have been sent." 
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He held out a great wad of money banknotes and 
cheques. 

"When I wrote that you had no money, people sent 
this to me, through my paper." 

"What is it for?" 

"For you. To help you in your work." 

"Please write to thank everyone for their gen- 
erosity." 

"And the money?" 

"Keep it for those who need it. Give it to the poor. 
Return it to your newspaper to distribute." 

"Yes, Master. But . . ." 

"You wish to keep it?" 

"No. That is, yes, a little of it. People always seem 
to provide us with food and somewhere to stay. But 
there's one thing . . . we have to walk from town 



to town." 



"Do your feet tire you, Denis?" 

"No. Only I was thinking this, that you have so 
much territory to cover. And if you took transport 
of some kind, sure then and more people would be 
able to hear you." 

After a moment Janek said. 

"Yes, I too have thought of it. Walking is a good 
thing for humility, but if we spend much time on 
humility we neglect other things. Better to be doing 
good than castigating the spirit." 

"Or the body," murmured Denis, thinking of his 
feet just a little. 

"Keep a little of the money then for our journeys." 

And so it was that Janek and his two followers 
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began to travel mainly by train and in this way they 
went from town to town, covering as much territory 
as possible and discovering in the process how vast 
a place was even a small country like England. Every- 
where and to ever larger crowds Janek preached the 
simple faith of the love of man for man, which he 
claimed could purify, redeem and unite the whole 
earth. 

In some towns they were welcomed but in others 
the officials made things difficult for them, asking 
them to leave on the grounds that they disorganised 
the affairs of the town and emptied the churches. 

But wherever Janek spoke, even in quiet villages 
outside the towns, people flocked in large numbers 
to hear him, whether out of hope or through mere 
curiosity. The sceptics sometimes went too, to scoff, 
but it was not often that their scepticism remained 
entirely unimpaired. For even if one merely regarded 
Janek as an ordinary preacher, one had to admit the 
extraordinary qualities of his voice, which played on 
words as a musician plays on his instrument. And 
even in a large crowd his voice retained its intimacy, 
so that it seemed to each person that the words were 
directed to him personally. 

And still, long after he had finished, the voice and 
the words echoed in one's mind. 

Part of his appeal lay of course in his personality, 
but part also in the simplicity of his message: 

"I do not call on you with fear of fire and brim- 
stone to repent. For if you wish to repent you need 
prove it only by your futur$ behaviour. Will you 
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not do that for my sake for the sake of the world? 
Is there difficulty in that? I ask nothing of you which 
is hard . . . 

"To have faith! Is this hard? To love God! Yes, 
sometimes these things can seem difficult. But put 
them on one side. Do not worry with them. Do not 
torture yourself with a sense of sin because you can- 
not achieve faith nor quite believe in God. These 
things will come in time. They will come because 
you can achieve them merely by your actions towards 
others. Surely there is no one so degraded, so bereft 
of hope, that deep inside him he does not wish to be 
good and kind! Then there is no problem. All can 
be achieved instantly, as though by a miracle. 
You have only to be good and kind and the 
secret is yours . . . 

"Selfish thoughts and desires come in the way of 
kindness and obstruct it. But if you watch for them 
it is easy to waylay them and cast them out. Do this: 
attend to the kindness first and put the selfishness on 
one side to deal with it later. And when the time 
comes you will find you no longer wish to deal with 
it ... 

"Before you speak, before you act, before you 
even think, ask if the word, the deed, the thought 
is charitable, is kind, is helpful. If its only purpose is 
to wound, directly or indirectly, cast it out. I say 
indirectly because a thoughtless wrong is only one 
degree better than a deliberate one. Thoughtlessness 
can be as harmful as intention . . . 
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"Will you not allow goodness and kindness and 
decency to become your habit . . . ? 

"Pray to God when you wish, for there is nothing 
but good in speaking to your Father in Heaven. Go 
too to church if you will. But not merely because 
it is expected of you, nor to pray without thought 
so that the words become as nonsense in your mouths. 
And do not let the mantle of kindness fall over you 
on the Sabbath and blind you for the rest of the week. 
Do not love your neighbour on Sunday and cheat 
him on every other day with talk of business and 
friendship being things apart . . . 

"'Business is business!' . . . men say with com- 
placency to excuse unkindness. It is untrue. Business is 
only a part of the commerce of life wherein man 
works his share in the community of living; he must 
work for his own welfare and that of his family but 
also for the common welfare . . . 

"And still there are too many who work and exist 
solely for themselves. These shall reap as they have 
sown nothing. These are dust and shall be blown 
away for they are the true enemies of mankind, the 
traitors of the world. Yet even they can change if 
they will. So let the others point the way for 
them . . . 

"Take kindness with you, then, as though God 
gave it to you to wear always, like your skin or the 
very hair on your head. If it is there with you always 
it will bar the way to unkindness, to meanness, to 
every rottenness and vileness of which man is capable 
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without it, to bestiality, to inhumanity, to war 
itself . . . 

"Kindness! I tell you that one simple word can 
change the whole conception of life. Within its com- 
pass it contains the whole meaning of Christ's teach- 
ingrepentance and the forgiveness of sins, faith 
and the love of God, and the love of man for man . . . 

"In the name of God I brand this word upon your 
minds and upon your hearts, to have and to hold 
forever." 

Simplicity, yes! Yet for some men it was too simple 
and especially for the main body of the clergy and 
the priests. It was blasphemy, they said, to deny the 
necessity for belief in God and to say He could be 
found merely in kindness . . . Over-simplification 
was dangerous, they urged, because it would lead to 
spiritual short-sightedness, even to blindness. If man 
leaned on such a simple faith his spiritual stature 
would grow less, whereas to increase it he must work 
to attain that which was out of reach the unattain- 
able . . . They did not see that in a world where 
all life was lived under the constant shadow of threats 
and fear, men would soon tear themselves away from 
anything which was not the very essence of simplicity, 
the one final kernel of truth. 

And so they banded themselves together against 
Janek and held indignant meetings protesting against 
his ways and his teaching. 

He was, they complained, making things too easy 
for people. The true way to God was hard and bitter 
and people were not to be allowed to achieve salva- 
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tion without much toil and sweat and a great many 
tears. They had to repent and pray and work for 
forgiveness and they had to atone for their sins with 
a fierce wracking of their souls and bodies. And 
religion by the teaching of the churches was an 
established part of the law. Therefore all religious 
teachings should move in conformity with it and not 
independently. 

Minister, priest, vicar, bishop, rabbi . . . Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews, Nonconformists all were as 
one. Janek had consolidated them ... a formidable 
task indeed at any other time! But they feared his 
teaching; they feared for their livelihood; they feared 
for their established way of life. Solidly they began to 
organise their ranks in opposition. 
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OOME six months later, Denis and Michael 
reviewed the position together. 

It was true that Janek had had enthusiastic recep- 
tions in most places he had visited. Publicity had 
spread that much good on his behalf. People wanted 
to see and hear him, they wanted him to be able to 
change their lives. 

It was easy too to tell where he had already been, 
for in those places was a perceptible atmosphere as, 
shyly at first and then more freely, and, at last, with a 
rush of abandonment, people opened themselves to 
one another; you could tell now that they thought 
more about things before they did them, put them- 
selves out for others and suffered fools gladly only 
to find that, after all, they were not fools in reality. 

For the first time many people knew the pleasure 
of discovering others as they were and not as they 
seemed. Friction was controlled, began to disappear 
altogether. When each is putting the comfort of 
others first, it is impossible for it to be otherwise. 

The change was gradual enough to be imper- 
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ceptible over a period of time. But when one looked 
back sharply, remembering how it had once been, 
one was amazed that such a desperate state of selfish- 
ness, of "each man for himself" had ever been allowed 
to exist. 

Everyone who had seen and heard Janek and had 
acted on his teaching remembered that day as the 
brightest and most important of his life. From such 
time dated the pleasure of peace, tranquility, happi- 
ness, the pleasure of waking each morning to a day 
waiting to be enjoyed. 

But it was not often that Janek recrossed his steps 
and was able to see the fruits of his work. There was 
too little time. 

And where he had not yet been there was sharp 
controversy and dissension to be met with. 

Some heard the message as it came to them through 
the newspapers or was transmitted by word of mouth, 
one person to another; but it was distorted, it was 
not personal. 

And there were others openly condemning Janek. 
There were angry sermons against him in pulpit 
after pulpit, denouncements, condemnations, even 
expressions of contempt. People were forbidden to 
see or hear him. His teachings were said to be of the 
devil, enticing but wicked, full of falseness, an attempt 
to destroy the established authority of the churches. 

The intelligentsia wrote articles ridiculing such 
simplicity as Janek taught. The real teaching of Christ 
was far more complicated. Were people, they asked, 
really fools enough to believe they had only to be 
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kind and thoughtful in this world and at the end of 
it God would meet them with open arms? 

And meanwhile Janek went ceaselessly on. 

Those who had heard him and tried his way had 
no doubts. No articles or sermons could upset their 
new serenity. But there were still so many, so very 
many he had not yet reached. Indeed, how could he 
ever reach them, even if he preached every day of 
his life? 

Janek had seen the problem loom larger and Denis 
and Michael had discussed it ad nauseam. There was 
Britain and beyond was America and the Continent 
. . . and still other continents. Yet if a mere handful 
of people in a tiny village begged Janek to speak, he 
stopped his journey and gave himself to them as he 
would to a vast crowd. So that there seemed to be 
no answer to the problem. 

Denis, ever publicity-minded, said that Janek should 
broadcast, and indeed that would have been an 
excellent thing. But Michael only looked gloomily 
at him, and they both knew Janek would never be 
allowed to broadcast. In America, perhaps . . . but 
in England the people responsible would never dare 
to enter such a controversial field. 

And just then Janek came in and said he had 
decided there was only one course to take. 

"I must find others to carry my message, to spread 
it through the country, through other countries." 

But Michael saw no solution in that. 

"It won't be the same, Master. It will be no better 
than the preachers in church who carry, lukewarm, 
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the words of Jesus. People won't flock to them as they 
do to you. And the gift of healing . . . they will 
not have that." 

Janek's voice was gentle but firm. 

"They will be my men, chosen personally by me, 
entrusted with my words, my power and a common 
faith. I shall give them the gift of understanding and 
the right to teach in my name as the disciples of Jesus 
taught in His name. But I shall not have twelve 
disciples; I shall have fifty. We shall not spread our 
message in yards but in miles; we shall send it over 
the whole world, wherever men will listen. And they 
shall have the gift of healing too. They shall have it 
because men have need of it. If we can heal the mind 
we can heal the body also. And do you doubt that I 
can impart this gift to those who have faith and the 
strength and self-knowledge to know how to use it? 
Do you doubt that?" 

"No, Master." 

Michael shook his head. If Janek said a thing could 
be so, then it could. He asked no more questions, 
put forward no more doubts. If Janek had decided 
on a course, there would be a way. Of that he was 
very sure. 

And the way had come. 

In the witness-box now stood a plump, one might 
almost be impolite and say right out, a fat, well- 
dressed little man who claimed that his name was 
Thomas B. Meriton. 

And indeed it was a name that was not unknown 
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to most of those in court. The Thomas Meriton 
factories manufactured a wide range of household 
articles, and there were not many of the nation's 
kitchens where one could not find well-made utensils 
bearing the words Meriton Ware. 

And on counsel's invitation Thomas Meriton began 
to tell the court why he was there and what he had 
come to say. 

He explained how it was that he had gone puffing 
in to see Janek one day. He did not say puffing, but 
it was not hard to visualise the rotund, rather breath- 
less, little man puffing his busy way here and there 
in the world. And he had come to see Janek because 
he liked to arrange things for his workers. Sometimes 
he had entertainers along for them, a band, singers, 
comedians. But he liked to vary their entertainment 
with serious things. He'd had some ballet, a Shake- 
spearian company, a lecturer on the Far East. Now he 
wanted Janek. He meant no disrespect: he wasn't 
classifying Janek with the crooners; he simply wanted 
variety for his workers and the best of everything. 

Unfortunately Janek was out so Thomas Meriton 
saw Denis instead. 

Denis, as always, was courteous. 

"I'm sorry. The Master is not here." 

"Oh! Pity!" 

Thomas never wasted words, though it is not certain 
whether this was a concession to his normal breathless- 
ness or to the generally accepted theory that time is 
money. His conversation was reminiscent of a series 
of telegrams. He continued: 
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"Particularly wanted to see him. Wanted to ask 
him something. Heard lots of reports about him. 
Terribly interested. Wanted him to come to speak to 
my workers. Factory, you know. Main one. Do them 
good. Do us all good. Could it be arranged, young 
man?" 

"I shall certainly ask the Master for you. Is it far?" 

"Twenty miles. I'll arrange transport. Send a car. 
Please come. Very keen. Two thousand of them, you 
know. Good crowd. Won't be wasting his time." 

"He's always as glad to speak to two as to two 
thousand. That's the trouble. He never spares him- 
self." 

"Quite. Quite. Most grateful. Let me know. Must 
go now." 

Thomas Meriton handed Denis his card and puffed 
his way out again. 

And Janek of course said, when he was told, that 
he would certainly go wherever he was needed. 

So they went to the factory and Janek spoke in 
the large canteen, from the built-in stage where the 
crooners and the dancers had been before him. 

In spite of Thomas Meriton's certainty, however, 
his workers had by no means been eager to listen to 
Janek. They did not want to be forced to listen to a 
sermon in their spare time. All the same, they attended 
grumbling though they were. After all, the man 
was coming just to speak to them, and the least they 
could offer him were their natural good manners. 

Then Janek began to speak and the coughing and 
talking died away. 
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He spoke to them as one who had been among them 
and understood them. He had worked in more than 
one factory during his four years' apprenticeship, and 
they recognised his kinship in that, as he meant them 
to. He gained their attention immediately and then 
their hearts and after that they were his for the asking, 
to mould as he wished. 

Every eye was on him and in every word he spoke 
they were with him, waiting on his lips for the next, 
as one might watch a jeweller bring forth stone after 
beautiful stone. 

He took away the sting which the word "religion" 
had always held for many of them, the feeling that it 
was something they could not understand and did not 
want. For some it had always been a joke, but even 
they forgot to sneer now. 

He did not ask them to forgo anything, nor rail 
at them for whatever sins they might have committed. 
Instead he offered them something which could enrich 
all their lives and give enjoyment to everything they 
did, whether it was their pleasure or their work; he 
offered them the only secret of successful living, 
the basic secret of every faith in the world. 

They applauded when he had finished because 
they were accustomed to applaud people on that stage. 
But there was a space of fully thirty seconds, a half- 
minute of charged silence, before they began to clap 
and when it came it was like a sudden roar of thunder 
that reverberated on and on ... 

Yet of everyone there it was Thomas Meriton who 
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was most affected. Suddenly, while Janek had been 
speaking, he had had an awful feeling of emptiness, a 
frightening realisation that all his factories, his wealth, 
his power, were as nothing. 

He had been born with a factory in each hand, and 
from those he had evolved a whole empire of factories, 
an interwoven network of real estate and machines 
and bonds which poured forth a great flood of money 
and which enabled Thomas to buy many things and 
gave great pleasure to the tax authorities. 

Thomas had sat at the back, out of the way, but 
now when he saw Janek leaving he felt suddenly 
desolate and, impulsively, he puffed his way up to him. 

"Please!" he said. "Don't go. Not yet. I would like 
to talk to you." 

He took them to his lovely, spacious office and 
asked them to sit down. But he himself fidgeted 
around the room. 

"I . . ." he began. But he did not know exactly 
what he wanted to say. 

He waved a hand. 

"All this, it's . . . there's something missing. I ... 
I'm a very wealthy man, a very important man 
in the business world. It ... it used to make me 
happy. At least it seemed . . . well, I was doing 
something useful, I suppose. Keeping people employed. 
I treat them very well . . ." 

His voice tailed away. Then he seemed to take a 
grip of himself and he said firmly: 

"I've got too much money. Far too much. Quite 
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ridiculous. I was most . . . impressed by what you 
said. Like to help. If there's anything . . ." 

Janek said kindly: 

"We're grateful to you. But we have no use for 
money: I can only teach: we do not need money for 
that. But if you wish, there are many charitable uses 
for anything you want to give away." 

"Yes. Suppose so. Yet . . . Must be some way . . . 
Everyone should have a chance to hear you. But 
like this . . . Just a few here and there . . . 
It's not enough. You ought to have a wider audience. 
If I had my way, whole world . . ." 

"You have expounded our problem for us. And to 
solve it, I have decided to teach others. I must make 
a school and from there I shall send people through 
the world to carry on my work, to preach and heal." 

Thomas was suddenly delighted. 

"Then you need somewhere. To stay at. To teach 
in. Last year I bought a house. Great barren place. 
Twenty rooms. Please let me. Ill do it up. Redecorate 
it. Please." 

Janek's eyes were fixed on him. 

"And you?" 

Thomas stopped fidgeting. 

"Could I . . . ? Fd like to be first pupil. It's not 
. . . not impossible, is it?" 

There was a pause, puncuated only by Thomas's 
short breaths. At last Janek said: 

"Nothing is impossible. But this is a very sudden 
decision. Perhaps you ought to think more carefully 
about it. If you start, there will be no turning back. 
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When I fish for men I do not return my catch to 
the river." 

"I understand. But I always make sudden decisions. 
That's how I built all this. Besides, Fve thought a 
lot about things. Before. Yet religion always seemed 
too . . . too sugary. But this . . ." 

"Perhaps it is only religion after all Not a religion 
. . . yet it is religion of a kind, though made more 
palatable, more simple. It is, after all, Christianity. 
You cannot escape that, however some deny it.'* 

"Yes, well, this way . . . appeals to me. I can see 
it now. Like this. And if I can feel it, others will. 
Want them to hear it. To realise how true it is, what 
you teach. As I do now." 

"Very well. If you are sure." 

"Then you'll come? I'll take you to see it. Get my 
car. Hope you like it." 

He had the eagerness of a spaniel. 

Janek smiled as he stood up. 

"But, please, no redecorations. No, no, it is not 
necessary to live quite as monks. Sometimes it is use- 
ful, but not for this. Yet we must not live in luxury 
either. The world is very quick to misjudge . . ." 

And so It was that a way was found and soon Janek 
began to train his disciples. 

He knew he had to be patient, that it was not a 
thing that could be hurried, but he chafed because he 
wanted to be out preaching himself; he had to wrestle 
with his Impatience in this when it came and also 
when the men he taught were slow to understand the 
Innermost depths of his teaching. If they were to teach 
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successfully they must know more than they taught 
and things that Janek knew instinctively they had to 
find by hard learning. 

Yet there was no lack of pupils. Rather was it a 
question of sorting the sheep from the goats. Many 
were willing, but only a few could be chosen. Janek 
would not have turned anyone away if it could have 
been avoided but there was a limit to the number he 
could teach and there were some, too, who had 
obviously come only to see him and not to learn as 
teachers themselves. 

To his disciples Janek taught on every aspect of 
Christianity as he saw it, but he impressed on them 
that the actual message they carried must be as simple 
as he himself had preached it before; only in that 
way would it sweep along and set fire to the world. 

And as the news of his "school" spread, people 
came hurrying to him from all the free countries of 
the world, people anxious to carry back the torch to 
their own homelands, to lay the trail of a courageous 
new hope. 

The still waters murmured, began to move, to 
run fast. Soon would come the flood . . . 

Mr. Tessard, cross-examining the tubby little man 
in the witness-box, barked his questions at him. 

"So you became a 'disciple' of this man?" 

"I did." 

' 'Useful for him to have such a wealthy follower, 
I dare say?" 

Thomas Meriton blinked mildly. 
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"Not a very worthy remark. Do you think?" 

"You won't deny your wealth, Mr. Meriton?" 

"Actually, yes." 

He succeeded In astonishing Mr. Tessard. 

"Perhaps we have different ideas of what constitutes 
wealth. At least you won't deny that you have many 
thousands of pounds of realisable assets?" 

"I'm afraid I must." 

Mr. Tessard tightened his lips in anger. He did 
not like being trifled with. 

"Then perhaps, sir, you will be good enough to 
tell the court just how many factories you control." 

"None, actually." 

"Mr. Meriton, may I remind you that you are 
under oath? Have you given everything away? Surely 
you were not so foolish as all that!" 

"Not exactly given away, you know. All my 
former assets are now administered by a trust." 

"I see. And who are the beneficiaries of this trust?" 

"Well, relations and employees mainly. And a few 
charitable organisations." 

"Not yourself? You receive nothing out of it?" 

"No, no. I'm a trustee. That's my only connexion. 
Don't need it, you know. Much more fun doing this." 

"So now Mr. Thomas B. Meriton, the millionaire, 
has to beg for his food and lodging?" 

"Oh, no. You're mistaken. Great mistake. I teach. 
Or preach. Whichever you like to call it. I don't beg. 
No need to do that. People are most generous. Sur- 
prisingly so, really. But they are. It only needs bring- 
ing out." 
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"Couldn't yon perform your preaching just as well 
if you had an income?" 

"Oh, yes. I dare say. Nothing in it. Only people 
might misunderstand. Especially with me. Nice to 
travel light, you know. But don't worry. I never lack 
anything." 

"I'm not worrying." 

"Well, shouldn't like you to misunderstand. No 
shame in money. So long as one doesn't flaunt it. 
And if there's too much can always do good things 
with it. Don't you agree? But I mustn't scare you. 
Money makes no difference. Only, I prefer this. 
Makes a change for me. I always had too much, you 



see." 



Mr. Tessard scowled at him. 

"Certainly more money than sense, I'd say! " 

He sat down. He had no further interest in Thomas 

Meriton. 
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X I I 



JLHE Reverend John Stile squirmed a little 
in the witness-box. Mr. Jackson was not unaware of 
his discomfort. It required some courage for a clergy- 
man to stand there as a witness for the man his own 
church condemned. 

Mr. Jackson had intimated as much when Mr. Stile 
had come to see him: 

"We'll be grateful if you come, of course. But I 
can't conceal from you that it may do you consider- 
able harm in your career. So if you decide to back 
out I shall quite understand. On the other hand if 
you insist on appearing I think it will be best for 
me to subpoena you, so that you will appear to come 
on our insistence and not your own." 

The clergyman had swallowed. 

"No. If I do this, I must at least do it honestly." 

Mr. Jackson admired him. If he had been absent 
from the hearing on some pretext or other, he would 
not have blamed him. He could so easily have pleaded 
illness, overwork . . . 

But here he was not liking his task but standing 
firmly up to it. 
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"Mr. Stile, how did you first come to be interested 
in the accused?" 

"I heard him preaching." 

"By accident?" 

"No. I had heard of him and his work, and I wanted 
to see him and judge for myself." 

"Did you know that most of your fellow-clergy- 
men condemned him as a charlatan?" 

"I understood that many of them had done so. 
But I wasn't sure how many of them had actually seen 
him. And, as I said, I wanted to judge for myself." 

"You went to hear him then. And were you 
impressed?" 

"I was indeed. It seemed to me that his message 
was for me too." 

"You did not consider it blasphemous?" 

"No." 

"What did you do then?" 

"I took steps to meet him. I wanted to ask him 
how I could best spread his teaching in conformity 
with my own work. What he had said about the 
Church made me feel a little useless. But I didn't want 
to leave the Church and \ thought it ought to be 
possible to combine both his teaching and that of 
the Church." 

"And did you ask him?" 

"Yes." 

"And what was his reply?" 

"He told me that no man who sincerely carried 
the word of God could be useless. But, he said, our 
teaching was too insular and too difficult. He said 



that the true teaching of Jesus was simple, and that 
its great depths lay within its simplicity, for only 
simple truths are deep. It was like a well without a 
bottom and deep enough for all men to drink from. 
Also, he said, our words did not reach enough people. 
If our churches were to be of real service they should 
be full and overflowing. And if people would not 
come to us we should go out to the people; we should 
search them out and teach them wherever they might 
be found and let our churches be in their homes, in 
the streets and in the fields. When I said that we could 
not force ourselves on people he replied that people 
would listen if we had something real enough and 
simple enough to offer them." 

"Did you believe that?" 

"Yes. I think what he said was true." 

"Obviously then you do not condemn his teach- 
ing?" 

"No. I see nothing to condemn, only a great deal 
to commend." 

"How did the accused affect you personally?" 

"Very forcibly." 

"Would you say it was impossible for him to be 
Christ if you ever believed that Christ might return 
to earth?" 

The clergyman's eyes blazed suddenly. 

"How can it be impossible? If one has faith, and 
believes in the story of Jesus, then nothing can be 
impossible. Even if he is not Christ I believe he is a 
great man and a good man." 

Mr. Jackson smiled. 



"Not even my learned friend could expect you to 
say more than that." 

But Mr. Tessard, standing up then, went off on 
another tack altogether. 

"Are you here on subpoena, Mr. Stile?" 

The clergyman shook his head. His voice was very 
low. 

"No." 

"I see. You volunteered your services, then? Is 
that correct?" 

"I ... yes, I suppose so." 

"You suppose so! And why did you volunteer 
your services?" 

"I believed it to be rny duty." 

"Your duty! To whom, sir? To whom? Is not 
your duty to your Church?" 

"It is first of all to God." 

"And you believe it was God's will that you come? 
May I ask how you came to have that rather astonish- 
ing conviction?" 

Mr. Stile's voice was loud suddenly. It seemed a 
little raw, as though he was repeating aloud some- 
thing he had said to himself too often. 

"One can do no more . . . nor less . . . than one 
knows to be right. Even the Church would not wish 
me to go against that. Oh, I'm not the first clergyman 
who's ever had doubts about the Church's teaching. 
When I heard the . . . the accused, I knew that here 
was what I had been looking for. I was grateful to God 
for giving me the chance to hear him. Is that 
blasphemy? I can't believe it. This man is a man of 



God, and he has a message of God. I recognised that. 
It can't be wrong." 

"You might have been mistaken," insinuated Mr. 
Tessard quickly. 

"No, I ... I'm ready to stand on it." 

His voice dropped to a whisper. 

"If the Church wishes me to leave it, I must go. 
I don't want to. But I cannot betray what I believe 
to be right." 

"Fortunately," said Mr. Tessard, his voice grimly 
jovial, "you are in a tiny minority of one . . ." 

He saw the witness shaking his head and getting 
ready to speak, and added quickly: 

"Well as near one as makes no difference. Thank 
you, that is all." 

"How many more witnesses, Mr. Jackson?" 

Mr. Roulton was glancing at the clock as he asked 
the question. 

Counsel looked down at his brief. 

"Just two more." 

"Hm! Very lengthy ones?" 

"No. If you are going to break off for lunch now, I 
think we ought to finish comfortably this afternoon. 

"Comfortably!" 

Mr. Roulton raised his eyebrows as though asking 
where any comfort could be found in a case of this 
nature. He said: 

"I shall adjourn for lunch now. Two o'clock, 
please." 

The court rose and thought about its lunch. 
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XIII 



Y OUR name?" 

"James Herbert Whipple." 

"And your address." 

"Three A, Whitehampton Drive." 

"Are you a qualified medical practitioner?" 

"I am." 

"And does your name appear on the Medical 
Register?" 

The witness shook his head. His voice was low 
and slightly hoarse. 

"No." 

"Can you tell us the reason for that, Mr. Whipple?" 

"My name was . . . struck off. Erased is, I think, 
the correct expression." 

There was a mixture of pain and bewilderment on 
James Whipple's face, as though he had not believed 
such a thing could have happened to him at the hands 
of his fellow beings. There was self-pity there in his 
face, too, allied to a faintly unkempt air which 
repeated itself in his general appearance. Somehow 
the observers had the impression of a man going to 
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seed, but of a man who must once have been very 
different. The shadows and drawn lines on his face 
were not old. Where did they come from? Alcohol 
. . . worry . . . despair . . . perhaps an injudicious 
blend of all the roots of mental decay. 

"When did you first meet the accused?" 

"Last year sometime. Early on. I don't quite remem- 
ber when." 

"Never mind. Anyway, you were not then living 
in London?" 

"No." 

"In fact, you were attached to the Hospital at 
Merborough?" 

"Yes, I ..." 

"You had a good position and were well thought 
of locally in the medical field, I mean?" 

"I believe so." 

The witness's shoulders were bowed down with 
his remembrance, the thought that he should still be 
there, at work in this hospital. 

"Will you tell us what happened, please?" 

"Very well." 

The witness wetted his lips. 

"I had a patient, a ... a girl. She was young, still 
in her teens. She was brought to me complaining of 
headaches. There was some lack of co-ordination, 
occasional slight paralysis." 

"You examined her?" 

"Yes. I diagnosed a tumour of the brain. A par- 
ticularly malignant variety. It was ... uh ... very- 
depressing in one so young." 
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"Did you have your opinion confirmed?" 

"Uh . . . yes. I sent her to Sir Roland Langley." 

"And his opinion?" 

"He believed her to be incurable, though he 
thought the condition might be alleviated tem- 
porarily by operation." 

"Did you operate, then?" 

"Yes." 

"And did that help?" 

"For a time. Yes. And then the condition began to 
deteriorate again." 

"What happened then?" 

"The patient used to come for periodic exami- 
nation. About twice a month. Then suddenly she 
broke off her visits." 

"You noticed her absence?" 

"Yes. I was interested in the case and I wondered 
what had happened to her." 

"Did you do anything about it?" 

"No. I meant to, but somehow . . . Then one day 
the girl came to see me again. She looked very well, 
very pleased with herself. She asked me to examine 
her." 

"And did you?" 

"Yes." 

"What did you find?" 

"Nothing. Not the slightest trace of the tumour. I 
was astounded. It was unbelievable. I sent her to Sir 
Ronald Langley again. He agreed that it was in- 
explicable." 
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"Did the girl tell you what had happened to her?" 

"Oh, yes. She said she had been cured by faith- 
healing." 

"Did she tell you the name of the faith-healer?" 

"Yes. She said it was a man called Janek Lazar. A 
wonderful man, she said." 

"Did you believe her about the cure?" 

"It was ... uh ... hardly a question of believ- 
ing or disbelieving. She was undeniably cured, one 
way or another." 

"At least you did not consider it impossible?" 

The witness gave a wry smile. 

"There again . . . with the evidence before me 
... I had always known, of course, that some faith- 
healing was possible. But I had never come across a 
case where an organic disease had been cured before. 
I believe there have been cases recorded occasionally 
but unless one sees a thing for oneself . . ." 

"One is apt to be scornful? Quite so! Then what 
was your opinion generally of faith-healing? Before 
this incident?" 

"I believe that it was possible to cure minor nervous 
complaints and even sometimes more serious ones, 
but that on the whole it was dangerous to rely on 
faith-healing at the expense of competent medical 
advice. And that is still my opinion, generally speak- 
ing." 

"What do you mean by that?" 

"I mean that it is only a healer with exceptional 
power who could perform a major cure of this kind, 
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but that normally, while it probably does no harm to 
try, it is dangerous merely to rely on prayer or some- 
thing similar where a doctor could be of assistance." 

"Yes, I see. Quite! You did believe, however, that 
this man, the accused, must have had exceptional 
powers? " 

"Yes." 

"What was your next step?" 

"Well, I was so amazed over this case that I went 
to see the ... the accused." 

"Where was this?" 

"At Meriton Hall, where the accused had his . . . 
his 'school' I told him about my patient and I asked 
him if he would consent to try to heal another of my 
patients if I brought him." 

"And what did he say to that?" 

"He said: 

" 'Oh ye of little faith. If there is someone I can 
help, I shall, but I do not do it as a sign for you. We 
cannot borrow faith from others.' 

"I said I understood that. I told him I had a patient 
whose lungs were almost eaten away with tubercu- 
losis. Medically speaking, there was no chance for 
him. He was incurable." 

The witness shook his head and sighed. 

"I must confess I thought that nothing could be 
done at this time. I almost hoped nothing could 
be done." 

"Why?" 

"It would have had to be a miracle, and miracles 
are rather uncomfortable things." 
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"Anyway, you took your patient?" 

"Yes. I asked him if he was willing to go. He 
agreed. He was really very ill ... coughing blood 
continuously. I took him by car." 

"Yes. Please describe what happened." 

"The patient knelt down and the accused stood 
over him and said: 

" 'You are very ill, my son. Do you believe that 
God can help you?' 

"The patient nodded, looking up at him. He 
whispered: 

" 'Yes. Fve prayed but nothing's happened. But 
you . . . they told me about you. If you ask, God 
will listen/ 

"The accused put his hands on the patient's head. 

" 'Have faith,' he said. 'You shall be well.' 

"In a few minutes, between two and three I should 
say, the patient stood up. He hadn't coughed since 
I'd brought him. He said he felt much better. I took 
him back and examined him. It was hard to tell 
whether anything had actually happened. Except 
that the cough had stopped, there seemed to be little 
or no change. I didn't know what to tell him . . . 
but I needn't have bothered: he went away as if he 
was floating on air." 

Mr. Jackson nodded. 

"Go on." 

"Well, a week later there wasn't a sign of active 
tuberculosis in him. It was a miracle all right. It made 
me feel very queer . . ." 

"What happened after that?" 
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"I suppose I was so overwhelmed by these two 
cases that I began to talk about them to my colleagues. 
Well, there's always a certain amount of rivalry, you 
know. Even amongst doctors. I had done fairly well 
In a short time and I suppose some of the others 
resented It. I hadn't realised it at the time, but looking 
back I can see no other explanation." 

"Please continue." 

"The next thing I knew was that I received a 
letter from the General Medical Council enclosing a 
warning notice issued by the Council. The letter said 
the Council had been notified that I had had a patient 
treated by a faith-healer and that any further, similar 
occasion would be regarded as an extremely serious 
offence. My attention, it said, was particularly drawn 
to paragraph 2 of the enclosed warning." 

Mr. Jackson fluttered a piece of paper in his hand. 

"I think I had better read aloud the paragraph to 
which the witness has referred. It is headed: UN- 
QUALIFIED ASSISTANTS and reads as follows: 

The employment by any registered medical 
practitioner in connection with his private practice, 
of an assistant who is not duly qualified or regis- 
tered, and the permitting of such unqualified 
person to attend, treat, or perform operations upon 
patients in respect of matters requiring professional 
discretion and skill, is in the opinion of the Council 
in its nature fraudulent and dangerous to public 
health; and any registered medical practitioner who 
shall be shown to have so employed an unqualified 
assistant is liable to have his name erased from the 
Medical Register. 
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"That was the notice you were sent?" 

"Yes." 

"What happened after that?" 

"Nothing happened for some time. Naturally I 
decided to close my eyes to what I had seen. There 
was no use in deliberately jeopardising my career. I 
had faith, yes you couldn't see things like that with- 
out being forced to believe but it was a personal 
faith. I had no interest in going out and preaching 
myself. The only interest I'd ever had was medicine. 
So I tried to forget about these things. And then there 
came into the hospital an appendicitis case. It seemed 
quite a straight-forward case a middle-aged woman 
with an acute appendicitis. I operated immediately. 
Unfortunately, intestinal paralysis developed." 

"Is that serious?" 

"It's one of the worst possible complications. We 
did everything we could, but I was afraid we were 
going to lose her. She was extremely ill and very, 
very weak. I expected her to go into a coma and pass 
away. She knew she was near death and suddenly she 
asked me if I could bring the . . . the accused to 
her: she whispered that she thought he could save 
her: she had seen him healing others ... I was in 
a terrible quandary." 

"Yes, it must have been a dreadfully hard decision 
for you to make." 

"I thought of taking advice. But there wasn't time 
. . . and really I knew that ultimately there was 
only one thing I could do, only one decision I could 
make." 
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"And that was?" 

"To fetch the accused. I went in my car and he 
came with me at once." 

"He cured her?" 

"Yes. Her condition changed immediately after 
he had gone. I had never seen anything like it. The 
crisis passed. Soon afterwards she said she was hungry 
. . It was staggering." 

"And after that you were struck off the Register?" 

The witness sighed wearily. 

"Yes. Someone wrote to them, I suppose to the 
Council It would have been all right if I hadn't 
fetched her personally, I think, and if there hadn't 
been the previous incident ... As it was, the 
Council said they saw no alternative . . ." 

He shrugged his shoulders. His face was bitter. 

"Thank you very much, Mr. Whipple. I hope the 
court will take full note of this heinous offence of 
yours and that it will not be long before your name 
is able to be restored again and you are once more 
doing the good work for which you were intended." 

His words did not move the witness's air of resig- 
nation and despair. 

Mr. Tessard rose then. Tapping a pencil on the 
desk before him he said: 

"You would agree, would you not, that any of the 
results in the three cases you gave could have been 
accounted for solely by the faith of the patient con- 
cerned? Or even by coincidence?" 

"No, I doubt it very much. I consider that the in- 
tervention of some external force or power was 
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needed. I would have doubted that even that could 
have helped if I had not seen it for myself/' 

"But you did not see anything for yourself! You 
saw three people get well after you had thought them 
to be incurable. That's all. Yet all medical men are 
fallible in some degree and it is not impossible that 
either you or your colleagues were mistaken. Such 
things have happened before, haven't they?" 

The witness met council's eyes. His voice was hard 
and flat and cold. 

"I have told you my experiences, and they have not 
been to my advantage. Of course, we are all of us 
fallible in some way or another . . ." 

Mr. Tessard did not like the almost accusatory way 
he said that. He decided not to cross-examine further. 
Some cross-examinations can achieve a great deal 
before a jury but are wasted on such an experienced 
lawyer as a Metropolitan magistrate. Mr. Tessard 
decided to hold his hand until the trial. He was sure 
there would be a trial. 

And so the witness left the box, a sad, dejected 
figure, disqualified by misfortune from practising the 
only profession he cared about, from doing the work 
he loved, a wasted man, a minor tragedy in the 
greater one of which he formed a part, and destined 
for yet more tragedy, as some men indubitably are. 

And into the witness-box in his place went a very 
different figure, a gay, chic, womanly figure, who 
confided to the court that her name was Carolyn 
Annette Porter and that she was a citizen of the 
United States and a newspaper woman to boot. She 
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smiled first at Mr. Roulton and then at Mr. Jackson 
and one could almost guess that she was mentally 
writing a paragraph for her paper: 

Such a dinky, rather stuffy little court it was, 

filled with a sense of atmosphere and tradition, and 
in it the quiet drama was being enacted, a drama 
that could perhaps affect the whole world in high 
or low degree. Mentally I transferred it to the 
States and immediately it came alive with the bustle 
and the noise, the shouting and the banging of the 
judge's gavel. And every now and then the flash 
of a press camera . . . 

"Miss Porter, you were instructed by your paper 
to obtain an interview with the accused. Is that 
correct?" 

"Yes, it is." 

"Perhaps you had better explain wiiy you wanted 
the interview." 

"The interview? Well, naturally there's a terrific 
amount of interest in this case back home and my 
boss on the paper we call him the chief wanted 
to get a human-interest story. Seeing as I was in 
England anyway, well ..." 

Her shoulders completed the sentence. Then she 
went on: 

"I guess I ought to add that the chief thought it 
would be a good idea for me to suggest that Mr. 
Lazar, that is the . . . the accused . . . might like 
to make a trip to the States so the people there could 
get to see him for themselves. I was to arrange it if I 
could." 
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Mr. Jackson addressed the magistrate. 

"I think perhaps I ought to anticipate my learned 
friend just here and explain my reason for bringing 
this witness. It occurred to me that if the court was 
to obtain a full picture of the accused's teaching there 
would be certain questions that would naturally 
come to one's mind in connection with that teaching. 
Some of these questions were put to the accused by 
this witness, and she will therefore be able to tell 
us about them. I hope this will answer in advance 
the objection my learned friend would undoubtedly 
otherwise have made to the presence of this witness." 

Mr. Tessard half rose and bowed ironically. 

"Since my learned friend has already presented a 
galaxy of irrelevant witnesses, I would hardly be so 
Inconsiderate as to object to one more. It is, however, 
extremely kind of my learned friend continually to 
anticipate so much on my behalf. It seems almost un- 
necessary for me to be here at all." 

Mr. Jackson bowed In return. 

"I entirely agree," he said gravely. 

With a glare and one of his snorts, Mr. Tessard 
resumed his seat. 

"Now, Miss Porter, if you could tell us about your 
interview . . ." 

"Well, it's pretty hard to remember everything 
in detail after this length of time. Could I look at my 
note-book?" 

Mr. Roulton took over. 

"The notes were made at the time?" 

"Either at the time or immediately after." 
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"In that case I see no objection to your using them 
to refresh your memory where necessary." 

"Thank you." 

She brought the book out of her bag and turned 
over the pages. 

The court dissolved, the days rolled away . . . 
She had been listening, the telephone at her ear. 

"Listen, Carolyn, I want you to drop anything 
else you're doing and give top priority to this Lazar 
story. It's wonderful stuff, sure-fire. Find out if he's 
just another of these holy rollers, or is he really 
something different? If he seems to be really on the 
up-and-up, see if you can sign him up for a coast-to- 
coast tour right away. If the paper sponsors the tour, 
you know the kind of exclusives and features that'll 
give us. That's all. Time's money. It's up to you, 
sweetie." 

That had been the chief on the transatlantic phone. 

And she had failed. Or had she? Well, she hadn't 
signed him up. But she'd had the interview. And that 
had been quite an experience, even if it hadn't exactly 
worked out the way she'd expected. And the present 
trial was money for jam for her. Why, with the 
boost she was giving it, it was a bigger story in the 
States than it ever could be in the stodgy, conserva- 
tive English papers. Not that even they weren't a mite 
worked up for once. But across the water . . . ! 
She could just see the great banner head-lines hitting 
the people with each new edition. 

She remembered the drive out to Meriton Hall. 
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She'd almost fallen in love with the English country- 
side herself on that trip . . . 

Meriton Hall! A three-storied Regency mansion 
filled with men who were all fired with the same 
idea, men of all shapes, sizes and conditions, alike only 
in their devotion to the man who taught them. 

He was talking to a group of them when she 
arrived, but he broke off when he saw her and left 
them to carry on the discussion amongst themselves. 

He took her to a quiet part of the grounds and 
waited for her to begin. But she felt suddenly awk- 
ward, she who had interviewed all manner of men 
without turning a hair. 

"It's . . . it's good of you to see me." 

Janek smiled, putting her at ease. 

"It would be uncharitable not to see you just 
because you are a reporter, wouldn't it? How can 
I help you?" 

"Well, you see my paper is awfully anxious for an 
exclusive interview . . . our readers go for, well, 
religious stories, and they've heard lots about you 
which they've gotten out of the reports in the English 
papers and so on. But my chief thought we ought to 
do a story from the American point of view." 

"And what is the American point of view, Miss 
Porter? Is it so different from others?" 

"Why, no. It's just that . . ." 

How could she say that the Americans were so 
often taken in by strange or exotic religions, so eager 
to grasp the truth that they clutched hopefully at 
almost anything that came along? How could she 



explain that her mission was to find out if he was u the 
truth" or another "anything that came along"? 

She swerved in mid-sentence and said quickly: 

"Why don't you come over to the States yourself 
and let the people there have a chance to hear you? 
We could arrange everything for you. You'd have 
the greatest audience in the world , . ." 

"I would like to go to America one day, but first 
I must finish what I have to do here. And then it may 
be too late. . . ." 

What on earth did he mean by that? She said: 

"I'm sorry." 

And she meant it. She suddenly lost interest in 
her interview and the making of a good "story" out 
of it. The whole hectic domain of newspapers, rush 
jobs, deadlines, scoops, they all faded to unimpor- 
tance. She felt soothed and warmed and relaxed, and 
she wanted to sit there for ever, talking to this quiet 
man with his strange eyes and the rich, strong voice. 
She said slowly: 

"I haven't heard you preach. I wish I had. But I've 
read what you said, that the whole meaning of 
Christianity is in active kindness. Yet there's war and 
there's poverty ... Is war always bad? I mean, 
should people allow aggression? Is it wrong to fight 
back? And poor people, people who suffer again and 
again can kindness change their lives too? It must 
be very difficult for them to believe it, for them to 
be anything but cynical" 

"Can you doubt that kindness can bring anything 
but good? If you will even consider the argument 
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in Its lowest possible form man cannot be still but 
must move, either forwards or backwards. In every- 
thing he does which Is connected with others, 
every movement, every contact, there Is either good 
on hand, kindness or unkindness. It cannot be avoided. 
And If he is unkind, If he does evil, then he can pro- 
duce only unhapplness, both for himself and for 
others. He may not see how he can be adversely 
affected; he may see nothing but immediate advantage 
to himself. But he cannot escape it; the wrong he 
does to others will burden him, will return to him 
just as the good he does must also return. If he does 
kindness as others do, he will benefit in the movement 
of the whole. However poor and unhappy he has 
been, his kindness can bring him nothing but good, 
his unkindness nothing but harm: if meanness does 
no more even than twist a man's soul, soon the weight 
of it will bear him down. There is no man so low 
that meanness cannot take him lower still . . . 

"As to war, force must sometimes be used to halt 
aggression, for although all force is evil, it must some- 
times be used to fight a greater evil." 

Yes, Carolyn thought, that must be right. Yet who 
was to judge? Men see evil In different lights and 
what Is evil to some men may not be so to others. 

Janek's voice startled her. 

"What you are thinking is not really so. Evil can- 
not change its form. It Is plainly recognisable by all 
good men, and those who do evil also recognise it 
for what it is for they are allied to it: they are com- 
mitted to it and use it as a constant guide. Some may 



close their eyes to it, but they would not do even that 
if they were not afraid of what they would see with 
their eyes open . . . Evil has a very tangible shape; 
it is built up of layers of selfishness, greed and unkind- 
ness. . . ." 

As they talked, Carolyn wished that the moment 
would never pass. She wished almost that she could 
stay and be taught with the others. 

And at the end, when she knew she had to go, she 
asked him again if he would not go to America, almost 
begged him to go. 

"Do you know," he asked, "that I have not yet 
even been to London? Soon I am going there. Perhaps 
America after that. But if London is to be the end of 
my journey . . . !" 

"When you say that, you sound as if you believe 
something will happen to you there, something bad. 
If that's so, why do you go? There are hundreds of 
other places that would welcome you." 

"What men will do, they will do in London, Rome 
or Paris. I cannot avoid them, nor do I wish to ... 
I must go to meet them . . ." 

And now she knew what he had meant, or thought 
she did. Why, she wondered, why must a Christ 
always bear himself as a sacrifice? Would men not 
listen without it, would they never learn to build 
without first destroying? 

If Janek was sent for trial and convicted of blas- 
phemy he would never be allowed to preach again. 
And if he won this time, would the authorities not 
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find a way sooner or later to silence him? If not 
if men finally accepted this simple religious philosophy 
either the churches must eventually themselves 
work towards it, towards this new understanding, the 
acceptance of God in man, either that or they must 
fade into out-moded obscurity. 

And on that she realised suddenly the whole import 
and meaning of the trial and the reason for Mr. 
Tessard's passion and vehemence at what he termed 
Janek's blasphemy. 

Thinking of this and immediately forming words 
for an angry article about it, she realised that her 
small evidence was finished and that she could now 
vacate the witness-box and become once again a mere 
spectator. 
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X I V 



1 o show his lack of interest In defending 
counsel's final address to the Bench, Mr. Tessard 
ostentatiously glanced at the clock and removed him- 
self from the court. He permitted himself a faint 
smile first at Mr. Roulton, the magistrate, as if to 
say: "I'm sorry you can't do the same." 

But first there had been a gibe from Mr. Tessard 
when he learnt that Janek himself was not to go into 
the box. 

"Arn I not to have the pleasure of cross-examining 
this Messiah? Surely my learned friend is not afraid 
of my tiny sling shot!" 

Mr. Jackson agreed. 

"No, we could hardly be afraid of that! But the 
court has heard the evidence of those who have 
known the accused. They have, I believe, already 
amply refuted the charge of blasphemy. The accused 
could achieve no more himself, even though it does 
mean depriving my learned friend of the chance 
to parade his theological learning before the court. 
If I may proceed to address the court . . ." 

It was then that Mr. Tessard had left. 



Mr. Jackson shed no tears for his departure; indeed, 
he scarcely noticed it. 

"I won't keep the court long," he began mildly, 
"because I think the evidence for the accused speaks 
for itself. My task here was only to show that there is 
no evidence on which a trial jury could convict the 
accused on a charge of blasphemy and this, I submit, 
I have fully and successfully done . . . 

"Can it seriously be considered, after the evidence 
that has been heard, that the accused has ever blas- 
phemed against God or against that Christianity which 
he so assiduously practises himself? The evidence 
makes such a charge seem fantastic . . . 

"Consider how the accused has given his whole life 
to the good of humanity! He has dedicated himself to 
that. Even as a boy he prepared himself for this great 
work. Consider, again, how, when he was growing 
and working in his father's smithy, there must have 
come to him, with ever increasing force, the convic- 
tion of the world's urgent need for a renewed teach- 
ing and example. To everyone it was only too appar- 
ent that there was something dreadfully wrong with 
the world, something as never even before. But man 
made no move to help himself; the policy was apathy 
and drift. And yet to this boy, to this young man, 
came the feeling of certainty that it was not too late, 
that it was still possible for something to be done 
about it. And slowly there must have come the first 
realisation and, at last, the final conviction that he him- 
self should go out into the world to fulfil this mis- 
sion . . . 
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"Ah, what a stupendous, breath-taking knowledge 
that must have been . . . ! 

"Did he believe at that time that he was the chosen 
one, that he was returned to earth for his second 
ministry? Certain it is that he must unconsciously 
have compared his own early life with that of Jesus, 
and that he was deeply aware of the strange power 
surging inside him. And whatever his conclusion then, 
he knew at least that his mission in life was pre- 
ordained, that there was a purpose and a meaning 
in his life denied to most men . . . 

"And then God spoke to him and told him to go 
into the world for four years, And a witness has told 
us what an example he was during that time, that he 
was a man 'who never thought of himself or his own 
convenience, so long as he could be of use to 
others' . . . 

"Well, there are a few such people but they are 
so rare that their fellow-men regard them as saints. 
Is this the kind of man who blasphemes against God? 
It was in fact the aim of both Jesus and the accused 
not only to be like this themselves, but to render it 
possible for everyone to become this kind of person 
a simple aim, but tremendous in its sweep and 
conception . . 

"Most people reject goodness for themselves. They 
say they have no desire to be good, as though it were 
some disgraceful disease that only the simple-minded 
acquire, they say they get more pleasure out of life 
without it. They never learn how wrong they are, 
because the great pleasure kindness gives can only 
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be realised by those who practise it. It does not 
interfere with any enjoyment of living, but merely 
adds to it ... 

"This is what the accused taught. Is that blas- 
phemy . . . ? 

"And then before his ministry began, he returned 
home. His mother told us that he walked by the river 
in the valley and talked with God. Can we know 
what God said to him? Can we look into his heart 
and know what he was thinking as he looked down 
into the clear waters and saw, not the water but the 
crystal stream of the world . . . ? 

"Was he wondering whether he had taken too 
much upon himself? Did he have any doubts as to 
what he ought to do? Surely we know the answers 
to both these questions, at least. I do not think his 
mind ever contained the smallest particle of doubt. 
He knew now by experience as well as by instinct 
and learning that the world needed as never before a 
new teaching, a great revival of faith and a unifica- 
tion, and he believed too that it was for him to achieve 
this . . . 

"Was he wrong? Is it not we who are wrong, we 
who seek to condemn him for our blindness, we who 
are proudly and wilfully wrong in our folly and 
our self-seeking satisfaction? We spend much time in 
condemning man's inhumanity to man. Yet when 
there comes one who seeks to teach us how man's 
humanity to man can be achieved, we accuse him of 
blasphemy . . . 

"I ask you now, I beg of you, not to commit the 
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accused for trial, but to dismiss without delay this 
wicked charge that has been brought against him." 

There was silence for a few seconds in the court 
while Mr. Jackson sat down, and all eyes were turned 
on the magistrate. 

Mr. Roulton's head was bent over his notes. The 
silence grew longer, became strained. 

At last Mr. Roulton looked up. With almost a 
sigh, he said: 

"I shall reserve judgment until tomorrow morn- 
ing." 

He wondered if this time he would have any sleep 
at all. 
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X V 



As he sat In court the following morning 
the morning of the third day he looked haggard 
and spent. One might have suspected him of carous- 
ing through the previous night if one did not know 
that he had spent the hours wrestling with the case, 
trying desperately to push everything into its proper 
perspective. 

He looked around the court before he began. Mr. 
Tessard was back in his place, and Mr. Jackson sat 
at the other end of their bench, his eyes fixed before 
him, staring into space. The court was over-crowded, 
with many more people standing than the attendants 
usually allowed. 

Mr. Roulton glanced quickly at the accused and 
then as quickly away as though he was afraid to leave 
his eyes there too long. He fiddled with his notes. 
The spectators were very still, watching him. He 
cleared his throat with an effort and started to speak. 

"It seems to me that the only way to deal with this 
case is to take the charge as set out and deal with it 



point by point. I do not, however, propose to deal 
with the evidence in detail; that does not seem to me 
to be necessary . . . 

"The first blasphemy of which the accused is 
charged is that he has falsely set himself up to be the 
Son of God. And this, it seems to me, is the one point 
completely impossible to deal with. There are many 
who might believe the accused to be Jesus Christ 
himself, and there are doubtless many who would 
disbelieve it. Yet if Christ did come back, how would 
we know? When he came the first time, no one could 
be sure he was the Christ that is, the Messiah 
except those who had faith in him . . . 

"Whatever I might believe personally, therefore, 
I do not feel that there is sufficient evidence to show 
that this man is not the Christ and no man on any 
jury could put it any more definitely than that . . . 

"If, of course, he were the Christ, I would say 
that the whole of the charge must immediately fall 
to the ground, for it would be nonsensical to accuse 
Christ of blasphemy against Christianity! But suppos- 
ing he were not the Christ how then would the 
rest of the charge stand? And I think it is from this 
topsy-turvy aspect that it must be considered . . . 

"Very well, then, he is next charged with mocking 
the established religion that is, Christianity, I have 
considered all the evidence put before me most care- 
fully and I can see the glimmer of the basis of this 
accusation. Yet I cannot believe that there is anything 
here on which a jury could convict the accused of 
mocking Christianity. True, he has said certain things 
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about It, he has made criticisms against it, he has said 
that it is too narrow, that its message should be sim- 
plified and widened, but he has not mocked it nor 
treated it with that ridicule, contempt or derision 
which constitutes blasphemy in the eyes of the 
law . . . 

"Finally, he is charged with preaching the abolition 
of Christianity. Certainly he has said that it is not 
essential to go to church to be a good Christian, that 
many of the rules laid down by the Church are 
unnecessary to the living of a Christian life. But is 
this not merely a difference of interpretation? The 
accused does not say Christianity must be abolished: 
he says simply that you are missing the wood for the 
trees, that you should concentrate your energies on 
the one vital aspect of Christianity instead of trying 
to worry about everything at once. Concentrate on 
this one thing, he says, and the rest will come by 
itself . . . 

"Surely no jury would say that by this the accused 
was preaching the abolition of Christianity . . . ! 

"Looked at from the light of the prosecution's 
evidence, I could indeed see that there was a basis for 
a charge of blasphemy, but looked at in the round, 
with tlb.e addition of the evidence for the defence, I 
do not believe that a jury would be able to find the 
accused guilty of this charge . . . 

"The charge must therefore be dismissed and I do 
so order. The accused is therefore discharged from 
custody." 

And exhausted from the strain and his sleepless 



ht, and his head suddenly beginning to throb, Mr. 
ulton leaned wearily back in his chair, too tired 
care about the sudden, surprising burst of applause 
ich assailed his court. 
The case was over. That was all he cared about. 
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X V I 



YES, the case was over. The verdict was, 
on the whole, undoubtedly a popular one. The papers 
ran special editions and people everywhere discussed 
the case enthusiastically. And still the main question 
was: "Is he really Christ? If he is . . ." The possibili- 
ties were boundless. 

Yet in some quarters the verdict was regarded as 
a serious blow. Men scurried busily here and there 
and the storm clouds gathered. London filled with 
church dignitaries of all denominations and even with 
representatives from abroad. The leaders met in secret 
conclave and Mr. Tessard was there to advise them 
on their next step. 

They discussed it about and about, whether Janek 
could be prosecuted for committing a breach of the 
peace for the obstruction which the crowds caused 
when he spoke or for public nuisance, or under the 
centuries-old Sunday Observance Acts . . . 

Mr. Tessard finally addressed them, and the wise 
tongues became still so that their owners could listen 
to him: 



"The magistrate's decision came to me with surprise 
and regret. Because of it the Church has been unable to 
expose and silence this man. Yet all is not entirely lost. 
I was fortunately able to salvage something from the 
wreckage some useful information which will, I 
hope, enable us to rid ourselves of this menace to our 
established faith." 

Everyone stared hopefully at him. 

"I discovered during the hearing that he is, in law, 
an alien, a Russian national ... for the simple reason 
that neither he nor his parents ever took the trouble to 
become naturalised. Now, quite apart from the fact 
that the Aliens Order has been almost certainly con- 
travened by the failure of Janek Lazar to register as an 
alien in accordance with the Order, quite apart from 
that we have here a chance offered to us of disposing 
of him by a very simple and effective means in fact, 
by deportation." 

"Deportation! But that's . . . He's not a foreigner. 
He's lived in England all his life . . ." 

Patiently, as though to a child, Mr. Tessard re- 
peated: 

"According to the law he is technically an alien. 
If we can obtain a deportation order from the Home 
Secretary . . ." 

He shrugged his shoulders. Only his long nose with 
its wiggle betrayed his impatience with his high-rank- 
ing audience. 

"On what grounds would such an order be made?" 

"It would be made if the Secretary of State deems 
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it to be conducive to the public good to make it. I 
am sure you gentlemen, or shall we say a selected 
number of you, would have no difficulty in persuad- 
ing the Home Secretary that such an order 'would be 
to the public good . . ." 

He paused and his eyes swept glittering over that 
noble assembly. 

"I wish to make it perfectly clear, that in my 
humble opinion, deportation of this man would un- 
doubtedly be to the public good. I believe, as you do, 
and as I said in court, that his teaching can do nothing 
but harm. So strongly do I believe this that even if 
he were Christ I would still advise his deportation." 

"No! No!" 

The voice that uttered this cry sounded shocked 
and agitated. 

"But yes!" said Mr. Tessard firmly. "Yes and again 
yes! I will go so far as to say that my own view is now 
that he may even well be what he claims , . ." 

"What! But . . . !" 

The silence was deafening with its mute protest. 
But Mr. Tessard went calmly and determinedly on. 

"Can you not see that in any event the danger to 
the established Church is great enough to warrant this 
action of ours? Such a resurrected Christ would only 
do the Church more harm than good. His presence 
would upset the traditions and the lessons of years. 
The rock of Christianity which has been built would 
crumble to dust. Why, you have already had a taste 
of what this man has done by his teaching. If his 
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Christ-hood became a certain fact, the Church would 
completely sink. No, gentlemen! To my mind the 
Christianity we have established is too important to 
allow anything to interfere with it even a new 
Messiah of this nature!" 

There was a silence. Then the great men conferred 
weightily, not wishing to hurry so important a matter. 

At last, their decision made, their spokesman said 
in a high quavering voice: 

"We cannot agree with what you have said. We 
do not believe that this man can be Jesus. We do 
not believe that he would come in this guise and in 
this way. We must, however, make it plain that if 
we did so believe, we would not hesitate to obey his 
commands, whatever they might be. We are here 
convinced that this man, Janek Lazar, constitutes a 
grave menace to the community at large and we agree 
with the proposal that a deputation be sent without 
delay to the Home Secretary to demand a deporta- 
tion order. The following have agreed to form the 
members of the deputation. . . ," 

It did not take the Home Secretary long to make 
up his mind with that great weight of pressure 
thrown against him. It was easier to accede than to 
face all the issues which might arise if he refused, 

There would, of course, be a public outcry but 
the deportation would be carried out quickly and 
secretly, and when the public outcry came, it would 
be too late. There would be questions in Parliament, 
outbursts in the press, but soon these things would 
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die down. Perhaps after all, he thought, this was the 
best way. If the problem was left, it might develop 
into something really serious. Technically he was in 
the right: it was being done only for the public good, 
after all, and in order to avoid disturbance and con- 
troversy! 

Perhaps there would be a demand for Janek's 
return, but Russia for once would be co-operative 
in the usual non-co-operative way. It was only neces- 
sary to announce blandly that Russia denied all 
knowledge of Janek and the ship which carried 
him . . . 

Yes, there was no trouble about the deportation 
order. Only of the way in which it might be effected. 
For Janek had vanished. 

Mr. Tessard breathed hard through his long, thin 
nose. And he thought very hard about the problem. 
Obviously Janek must reappear sooner or later but 
later might be too late; the essence of this thing was to 
do it quickly . . . out of the country and away be- 
fore anyone could get wind of it! 

Mr. Tessard had an idea. He visited the address of 
ex-Doctor James Herbert Whipple he preferred 
now to call himself "Mr." for the title "Doctor" 
meant nothing to him if he could not practise. 

Mr. Whipple was in his boarding-house room when 
Mr. Tessard called, and he glared morosely and surlily 
at the barrister. His appearance was stale and rowty, 
and there was half a bottle of gin before him on the 
table. 
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"Well?" lie said truculently. "What do you want?" 

Mr. Tessard's voice was amiable. 

"Oh, I just wanted to have a talk with you. I 
thought I might be able to do something for you. I 
felt rather sorry for you there in court." 

"How could you help me? More likely you want 
something from me!" 

"Let's go and have a drink and a chat. That can't 
do you any harm, can it?" 

"Why not here? We can have a drink here." 

Mr. Tessard looked with distaste round the room. 

"No, no. Let's go out. Do you good to get out. 
Come on: I won't keep you long." 

A tiny bell rang warningly in Mr. Whipple's brain, 
but it was only a fleeting whisper: his brain had be- 
come numbed. 

Mr. Tessard's manner was, for him, too honest and 
open to be anything but sly; the residue of the pro- 
fessional Mr. Whipple noted it with a shrug and 
Ignored it. 

They went into a bar and sat down, and Mr. 
Tessard saw to it that the other's glass was kept filled. 

Casually Mr. Tessard said: 

"Your friends must be feeling very pleased with 
their victory?" 

"My friends?" 

Mr. Whipple cocked an inquiring eyebrow at him. 

"Janek Lazar and the others." 

"Oh, yes. Yes, I dare say." 

"Why aren't you with them?" 
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The doctor scowled at him. 

"It was a good result. Shows there's some justice 
somewhere. But it didn't do me any good. No victory 
for me. I'm still ... just a quack, a man without 
a job." 

He sounded bitter. 

Mr. Tessard took a sip of brandy. 

"Yes. A great pity, that." 

Mr. Whipple laughed sardonically. 

"Sure it's a pity! But who cares? There are plenty 
more doctors. What's one more or less? Only it 
matters to me, you see. There's nothing else I ever 
wanted to do. Nothing except medicine. Why, it's 
it's not fair!" 

Another drink or two and he would have been 
crying over it. 

He shook his head, 

"I'm no preacher. I wish I were. I'm a doctor 
only I'm not a doctor!" 

He held up his hands. 

"These hands say I'm a doctor. My brain says I'm a 
doctor. But the Medical Council says I'm not. Funny, 
isn't it?" 

He drank the contents of one glass and started on 
another. 

Soothingly Mr. Tessard said: 

"I don't find it funny at all" 

The doctor stared at him. 

"You don't?" 

"No. In fact, I think ... I'd really like to help 
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you. I won't promise anything, but it's just possible 
I could do something." 

"You could?" 

"I might be able to get your name back on the 
Register. I have some influence . . ." 

Mr. Whipple touched his arm. 

"Please! Please do what you can. God! If I thought 
there was a chance . . ." 

"Mind you, it wouldn't be easy," 

Mr. Whipple's eager smile faded. His voice was 
flat. 

"Of course! I knew it was too good to be true." 

Mr. Tessard looked up at him quickly. 

" Well, no, I wouldn't say that." 

He spoke carefully, keeping his eyes on the doctor. 

"I think I could even promise you to get your 
name restored." 

He lit a cigarette. Now it was the doctor's turn to 
stare, but Mr. Tessard kept his eyes down on the 
match with which he was playing. As it snapped in 
two he said: 

"There's just one thing . . ." 

This time Mr. Whipple heard the warning bell 
loudly and clearly. He said bitterly: 

"I knew there was a catch. What is it?" 

"Oh, nothing. Nothing, really. I want to know 
where I can find Janek Lazar." 

There was silence while the doctor sat slowly back. 
His eyes filled with a growing horror. 

"What do you want with him?" 

"Really it's nothing. Don't get so alarmed. After 
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all, he won the verdict, didn't lie? I only want to talk 
to him." 

Mr. Whipple gulped down his drink. 

"What is it?" he whispered. "You say it's nothing, 
but you want him badly enough to bargain with me." 

Mr. Tessard grew suddenly angry. 

"You're talking nonsense. I said I could get your 
name restored to the Medical Register, that's all. I 
thought I'd like to help you. And while I was here 
I thought you might like to do something for me. 
It's nothing Important at all ... just because I want 
to meet this man and discuss things with him. I think 
perhaps we can come to some arrangement over his 
teaching; if we agree not to interfere with him, 
perhaps he'll curtail some of his teaching. That's 
all" 

Mr. Tessard waved his hand for some more drinks. 
He was silent till they came. Then he lifted his glass 
and smiled. 

"Here's to you, Doctor Whipple!" 

The doctor's eyes were wistful. He saw himself as 
a doctor again. 

"Suppose I don't . . . don't give you this informa- 
tion!" 

Mr. Tessard pursed his lips. 

"That wouldn't be very friendly of you, would 
It? I should be hurt if I thought you didn't trust 
me. . . ." 

Mr. Whipple leaned forward. 

"How hurt? Would you still have my name 
restored, or . . . ?" 
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Mr. Tessard shrugged Ms shoulders, and the doctor 
sighed and sat limply back. He began to mutter. The 
drink was taking over. He could have prevented it, 
but he enjoyed the feeling of stupor. It hurt him to 
think. 

"What you want . . . do? What harm . . . will 
do him?" 

Mr. Tessard put his head close. His voice was soft 
and eloquent. 

"I swear that not a hair of his head shall be 
harmed." 

He pulled at Mr. Whipple. 

"The address, Doctor! The address!" 

Mr. Whipple whispered it. 

As soon as Mr. Tessard had left, the doctor's head 
cleared. 

"I'm not drunk at all," he told himself angrily. "I 
just wanted to be drunk!" 

Tessard had said Janek would not be harmed. But 
why did he want him? Was the reason he had given 
really important enough for him to have sought 
Whipple out, fed him drink after drink and offered 
to get his name restored to the Register? Was it? 

He kept wondering. 

And two hours later he knew that it wasn't; he 
knew that Tessard had lied. He was by then really 
drunk. He was shouting out that his name was Judas, 
and he was about to be turned out into the street by 
the publican. He shouted again and a stroke seized 
him. His head hung down by the floor, his mouth 



open, the blood coursing through his face, suffusing 

it, mottling it through streaks of grey. 
He never recovered consciousness. 

Yes, each man must have his Judas, whether it is 
himself or another! 

And Janek where is he now? We heard nothing 
more after he had gone, and the shouting and the 
uproar had died away. There was only silence. And 
many said bitterly that by sending him to Russia we 
had condemned him to certain death, had crucified 
him. 

He is somewhere there in that vast country, either 
dead or alive . . . we do not know which. If he is 
still alive he will find some way to spread his message 
even in that barren land, until he is betrayed again 
and found and silenced. Yet even if he is already dead 
his words will still live in the hearts of men and one 
day, perhaps, there will yet spread through the whole 
world the love and warmth of man for man which 
he taught, and the world shall be free at last. 
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(Continued from first flap) 

seems to substantiate Janek's faith 
healing. Disciples tell of the peace 
and purpose that filled their lives 
once they had heard the Master 
speak. Janek"s mother and brother 
describe his early life in a faraway 
land; how the strange boy left 
home to learn the ways of the 
world, and how he returned pre" 
pared to devote himself to mankind. 

But his work won Janek power- 
ful enemies as well as disciples; and 
now he stands, alone and silent, and 
it is charged that he has falsely 
called himself the Son of God. 

The implications of Janek's trial 
and the challenge in his judgment 
are inescapable: Are we any closer 
to true Christianity than we were 
two thousand years ago? 
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